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HERE have been comparatively 

few of the principal races for 
some years past in which horses be- 
longing to Lord Astor were not en- 
gaged. These animals have, more- 
over, continually been prominent when 
they have not actually won—colts be- 
longing to him have been second in 
the last four Derbys—and what makes 
this the more remarkable is that the 
owner of the light blue jacket, pink 
sash and cap—Lord Astor prefers 
‘sash ”’ to ‘* belt ’’—has had so_ few 
horses in training. The eleven now at 
Manton are the most of his that have 
ever been there in a single season, and 
this is the first time they have ever 
reached double figures. Last year 
there were only nine, and Lord Astor 
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was second in the list of winning 
owners with £22,822. 

The chief foundation of his stud 
was a mare called Conjure, and per- 
haps it will not seem so strange to 
those with long Turf experience as it 
will to others that she was an ex- 
tremely bad animal. Lord Astor was 
at Oxford when he bought this 
daughter of Juggler and Connie. He 
was an enthusiast for ’cross-country 
sport in those days—won the Point- 
to-Point at Cottenham when at Cam- 
bridge, the ’Varsity Grind, and 
various other events; but having 
strained his heart, he was obliged to 
give up riding for the tamer joys of 
ownership. Conjure was not bought 
with the idea of producing winners 
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under Jockey Club Rules. She cost 
4100, and was acquired with a vague 
hope that she might give birth to a 
useful jumper—in his wild dreams 
her owner had visions of a National 
winner! In eleven attempts under 
both codes of rules she won two races 
worth £124 between them. One of 
her failures was in a £40 selling 
hurdle race, winner to be sold _ for 
#50. She was last. And this was 
the dam of Winkipop, who ran in 
nineteen races and won ten, including 
the One Thousand Guineas, as also 
of Pilliwinkle. From such humble 
beginnings has grown one of the 
most successful studs in the country. 
There could not be better proof than 
has been annually afforded of the 
judgment with which mares are 
mated to provide material for the 
exercise of Alec Taylor’s skill; and 
for everything connected with the 
breeding side Lord Astor is entirely 
responsible. 

It was in 1906 that Lord Astor’s 
colours were first seen, carried by 
four horses, none of whom got his 
head in front. In 1907 results were 
similar. Four purchased horses that 
season were all so badly beaten that 
none made his way into the first 
three; but in 1908 the runners were 
all bred at Cliveden, and two of the 
half dozen won a couple of races 
worth £882. This was a beginning, 
and better things were in train, for 
next year, there being still four horses 
only, they had a busy time, running 
in all in thirty-one races, of which 
they won nearly a third, nine in all, 
worth £4,245. In 1g10 Lord Astor 
really made his mark, for though there 
were only five in training, one of 
them was Winkipop, a son of Wil- 
liam the Third and Conjure as afore- 
said, who ran thirteen times and was 
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only twice out of the first three, win- 
ning on eight occasions. She had 
done well as a two-year-old, and next 
spring was backed at a very short 
price, merely a shade over even 
money, for the Newmarket Biennial 
at the Craven Meeting, which is often 
so fatal to favourites. She failed by 
a short head to give Sir Robert Jar- 
dine’s Sanctuary 8 lb., but her next 
appearance was in the One Thou- 
sand, which, starting favourite at 5 to 
2, she won comfortably from_ her 
stable companion, Maid of Corinth. 
For the Oaks she was again favour- 
ite at 5 to 2, but was unfortunate and 
finished no nearer than sixth, the 
form being altogether contradictory. 
She was behind Maid of Corinth who 
had given her no trouble at New- 
market, and if again she had met 
Rosedrop, the winner, Lord Astor’s 


filly would have had many backers. 
She won the Coronation Stakes, dis- 
tinguished herself at Newbury by 
running Greenback to three-parts of 


a length—he having missed _ the 
Derby by no more than a neck—beat- 
ing Willonyx and giving him, more- 
over, 8 lb.; and she made no mistake 
about her next four races, winning 
the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, also 
the Nassau, giving Yellow Slave 5 lb. 
and a five lengths beating; the Dur- 
ham County Produce Plate, a very 
simple business, however, odds of 
10 to 1 being laid on her; and the 


Yorkshire Oaks. In the Leger, though 


she was unplaced, she at any rate 
beat Rosedrop, effective revenge for 
Epsom. She won a Triennial at the 
Newmarket First October, failed by a 
neck to give Yellow Slave g lb. in 
the Newmarket Oaks, and wound up 
the season by taking the Royal Stakes 
at the Second October. Her total of 
winnings for the year amounted to 
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CLEVEDON FROM THE AIR, 


411,439 15S., irrespective of second 
money. 

In 1911, as also in the following 
season, there were only five horses in 
training, and they did not do much. 
In 1913 there were half a dozen, who 
won four races between them worth 
a trifle over an average of £1,000; 
but, still with only six horses, in 
1914 Lord Astor had a most success- 
ful year, being second in the list of 
winning owners, having run in 
thirty races and having won exactly 
a third of them. Trois Temps, the 
daughter of William the Third and 
Conjure, was the bright particular 
star. As so often happens, after a 
fat year there came a lean one. In 
1914 Lord Astor’s total was £15,617; 
in 1915, with seven horses in training, 
he only won a single stake, worth 


4185, though it should be noted that 
during the war his many occupations 
prevented him from paying any at- 
tention to sport, and he sold his year- 
lings—one of them Skyrocket, who is 
now doing useful service at the stud 
for Lord Glanely. In 1917 Lord Astor 
had only three horses in training, and 
they won three minor races, but there 
was a marked improvement in 1918, 
when five horses won five races, worth 
445734- 

It was in 1918 that Lord Astor 
produced what may perhaps be de- 
scribed as the best he has ever owned, 
though as to this there will be more 
to say on a subsequent page. I am 
speaking of Buchan, the son of Sun- 
star and Hamoaze, the dam—full of 
promise which she amply fulfilled— 
being a daughter of Torpoint, 
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268 THE 
whose merit was that he_ stayed 
for ever—twice he won the Alexandra 
Plate at Newmarket—and Sceptre’s 
daughter, Maid of the Mist. Buchan 
came out in the Spring Two-Year- 
Old Stakes at the Second Spring 
Meeting. His reputation had _pre- 
ceded him, and, starting at 5 to 4 he 
won without difficulty. With odds 
of 2 to 1 on him he secured the July 
Stakes, though this time with little 
to spare, Starshot running him to a 
head, and in the Chesterfield it was 
only a case of another head. He was 
beaten for the Champagne, giving, 
however, 16 lb. to the winner and 


9 lb. to the second; beaten again for 
the Criterion by Milton, who had 
been one of his victims in the Spring. 
Buchan indeed was not so good as a 
two-year-old as he was later in life, 
though it is to be observed that in all 
the 17 races he ran whilst in training 


he was never once out of the first 
three. As a three-year-old he started 
by winning the Craven Stakes, but in 
the Two Thousand the much-dis- 
cussed Panther redeemed his fading 
reputation by beating him a_ neck, 
and Buchan was second, beaten this 
time half a length, to Grand Parade for 
the Derby. At his best no doubt 
Grand Parade was a very good horse. 
Buchan had no engagement, or at 
any rate did not run, at Ascot, but 
he carried off the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, as also the Eclipse, disappoint- 
ing his admirers, however, in the 
Leger. Odds of 11 to 8 were laid on 
him—it was thought, indeed, that he 
could hardly be beaten ; but it was the 
**mares’ month,’’ and Keysoe ran as 
she had never run before and never 
ran again, to win in a canter by six 
lengths from Dominion, who beat 
Buchan into third place. 
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The Champion Stakes he easily an- 
nexed, as also the Lowther Stakes, 
and next year he was undefeated— 
that is to say, he passed the post first 
each time he ran, for there was a 
tragedy at Ascot, where he was dis- 
qualified for the Cup on the ground 
of crossing. This is a subject upon. 
which naturally his owner does not 
care to talk further than fully to ex- 
onerate his jockey. No one imagined 
the mishap was intentional. For the 
rest, Buchan won the Chester Vase, 
the Eclipse for the second time, and 
proved his staying capacity by win- 
ning the Doncaster Cup. He was 
giving Spearwort, a useful three-year- 
old and a good four-year-old, who 
was second to him, exactly 2 st. In 
all Buchan won in stakes a sum of 
416,668. Blink had previously run 
second for the Derby—the substitute 
Derby, that is, and Craig an Eran 
was to make a third second. 

Whether this son of Sunstar and 
Maid of the Mist—own brother to 
Sunny Jane, who, I have omitted to 
say, won the substitute Oaks of 1917 
—was the better is a point on which 
Lord Astor is reluctant to express an 
opinion. Craig an Eran won nothing 
as a_ two-year-old, and only twice 
went to the post. He came out for 
the Salisbury Foal Stakes, not much 
expected. There were four better 
favourites—indeed, he started at 7 to 
1 in a field of eight—but he got within 
half a length of the winner, Hungary. 
He was brought out once more for 
the New Stakes, after which it was 
perceived that it would be wise to 
put him by for the rest of the season. 
This was done, and reappearing as 
a three-year-old in a field of twenty- 
six for the Two Thousand, he won 
by three-parts of a length from his 
stable companion, Lemonora. Humor- 
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ist was favourite, Granely and Mon- 
arch heavily backed, and little hope 
was entertained of Craig an Eran 
—he started at 100 to 

which perhaps rendered his victory 
the more agreeable. For the Derby 
the disappointing Leighton was 
favourite at 7 to 2, Craig an Eran 
following in the market at 5 to 1, 
Humorist at 6’s, Lemonora at 8’s. 
Once more Lord Astor was to be 
second, beaten this time no more 
than a neck. It would be unfair to 
blame Brennan, who rode. Watching 
the race carefully, I failed to see that 
he did anything he ought not to have 
done. Still, Donoghue is an extra- 


ordinarily fine jockey, who shines 
particularly at Epsom, and it is pos- 
sible that if the riders had been re- 
versed, I would even go so far as to 
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say it is highly probable, the result 
would have been different, Craig an 
Eran would have won. 

He had little to do in the St. 
James’s Palace Stakes, for which race 
8 to 1 was laid on him, and he fol- 
lowed his stable companion Buchan’s 
example by winning the Eclipse from 
the not very distinguished Braishfield, 
Lord Astor’s filly Pompadour third. 
Few things have seemed more certain 
in racing than that Craig an Eran 
would win the Leger. So far as I 
remember no favourite for the Don- 
caster classic has started at 4 to I 
on. Pretty Polly appeared a racing 
certainty, but no more than 5 to 2 
was laid on her. A surprise was in 
store, however. Those who were pre- 
sent at Doncaster will not forget the 
consternation which reigned when 
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after passing the distance it was seen 
that Craig an Eran was destined to de- 
feat. Polemarch landed a 50 to1 chance, 
beating Franklin by a length and a 
half, Westward Ho! three lengths 
behind, just in front of Lord Astor’s 
colt. The explanation seems to be 
that the colt had jarred himself on 
the hard ground, strange as it is that 
Alec Taylor, keenest of observers, did 
not seem to have had any suspicion 
of the most unfortunate fact. There 
were hopes that Craig an Eran would 
stand training as a four-year-old, but 
it has never been found possible to 
produce him. It may be confidently 
anticipated that his breeding and per- 
formances will ensure him every 
opportunity as a Sire. 

It has also been noted that Lord 
Astor began the present season with 
eleven horses in training. Craig an 
Eran was included when the record 


was compiled, as was Oberto, pur- 


chased to lead work and not con- 
sidered likely to do much in the way 
of winning races, he having been a 
frequent disappointment to his late 
owner, Mr. A. R. Cox. Miss Caven- 
dish, a daughter of Chaucer and 
Sunny Jane, now a three-year-old, 
did not come out last year; Miss 
Wiss, a daughter of Sunstar and 
Maid of the Mist, has also to make 
her first appearance, but the other 
three-year-olds, Tamar and Pogrom, 
have made their marks, as readers 
are aware. I happened to meet Alec 
Taylor at Newmarket on the morning 
of the day when Tamar was to run 
for the Craven Stakes, and my im- 
pression is that the colt was quite 
expected to win, though his trainer 
may not have thought that he had an 
altogether worthy successor’ to 
Buchan and Craig an Eran. Collabo- 
rator gave him 15 lb. and beat him 
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by five lengths. In the Two Thou- 
sand the son of Tracery and Hamoaze 
could get no nearer than eighth to 
St. Louis, about whose owner, Lord 
Queenborough, I had the pleasure of 
writing last month. But the colt did 
much better in the Derby, second to 
Captain Cuttle, and two days after- 
wards Pogrom, the daughter of Lem- 
berg and Popingoal, started a strong 
favourite for the Oaks, which she won 
comfortably from Sir Edward Hul- 
ton’s Sobriquet. As so many other 
good fillies have done, she went on 
to Ascot, where she won the valuable 
Coronation Stakes; but she was asked 
to do too much when she attempted 
to give 18 lb. to Prestongrange for 
the Sandringham Foal Stakes. The 
Oaks has become more valuable than 
it used to be. When Sunny Jane won 
the substitute classic the value was 
a comparative trifle. Pogrom won 
46,620 at Epsom, £4,750 at Ascot, 
which gives her owner a conspicuous 
place in the winning list. 

Lord Astor has five two-year-olds 
in training: Splendid Jay, a brown 
daughter of Kwang Su and Popin- 
goal; Bold and Bad, by Swynford— 
Good and Gay; Light Hand, by Sun- 
star—Third Trick; Saltash, an own 
sister to Buchan; and Concertina, by 
Sir Eager or Florentino, out of the 
owner’s first purchase, Conjure. The 
yearlings of 1922 are only four in 
number—Black Sheep, a well-named 
son of Black Jester and Lady Baba; 
Jura, a daughter of Gainsborough 
and Maid of the Mist; St. Germans, 
a son of Swynford and Hamoaze; and 
Bright Knight, also well named, a 
son of Gay Crusader and Sunny Jane. 
There are sixteen brood mares at 
Cliveden, with whom their owner had 
not particularly good luck last season. 
Five are maidens—Long Suit, Oub- 
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liette, Plymstock, Pompadour, and 
W.A.A.C. Of the remainder five 
were barren—Third Trick, Winki- 
pop, Hamoaze, Sunny Jane, and 
Sprocket. There are, however, a 
brown colt by Gay Crusader, out of 
Popinjay; a bay filly by Gains- 
borough, out of Maid of the Mist; 
a brown filly by Swynford, out of Good 
and Gay; a bay filly by Cylgad, out 
of Popingoal; and another bay filly 
by Gainsborough, out of Lady Baba. 

With reference to Buchan and Craig 
an Eran, the idea in the stable seems 
to be that Buchan was the better two- 
year-old, but as a three-year-old there 
was probably little to choose between 
them. After riding Buchan a six- 


furlong gallop at Manton one morn- 
ing Bullock declared that but for the 
fact of his having won the Gold Cup 
on the colt he should have been quite 
convinced that speed was his strong 


point. 
Buchan 


Perhaps this seems to give 
some advantage over his 
junior. It should have been noted 
that Skyrocket, bred at Cliveden, 
won the Middle Park Plate. 
Whether Lord Astor is lucky or 
otherwise must be argued without 
reaching a conclusion. To have 
missed four Derbys, on three occa- 
sions by narrow margins, is certainly 
exasperating; on the other hand, 
there is a strong element of luck—as 
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well as of judgment in mating—about 
breeding four colts who were able to 
get so near. Then, again, thrice the 
Eclipse has fallen to the colours, but 
every time the stakes were half the 
original value, as they were in the 
case of the victories of Blink and 
Buchan in the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes. When Trois Temps won the 
Jockey Club Stakes from Hamoaze in 
1914, however, the value was not re- 
duced, the race yielding £7,440. I 
have omitted mention of several not- 
able animals who have carried the 
colours. Had space permitted some- 
thing might, for instance, have been 
said about Blink, Pompadour, and 
Long Suit, both the two fillies having 
run third for the Oaks. 

As for theories of breeding, Lord 
Astor smilingly remarks that his ideas 
are not to be summed up in a few 
sentences, or even in a few pages. 
Happily results speak for themselves. 
It may be added they have _ been 
gained by no extravagant outlay. The 
few mares acquired since the hun- 
dred-pound Conjure have cost little. 
Sires’ fees are the chief item. The 
Cliveden stud is a model of what can 
be done by the exercise of knowledge 
and discretion. Lord Astor’s methods 
are cordially appreciated by sportsmen 
of all classes. He gains popularity 
without seeking it. 
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Ladies and Lawn Tennis 


The New Generation 


BY 


W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN 


HERE is one interesting and 

most important feature regarding 
the younger generation of the ladies 
who are playing lawn tennis at present, 
and that is the fact that they do not 
take the game too seriously. That is, 
of course, a bold statement, and one 
which must be qualified to a certain 
degree for the benefit of those who do 
not understand what may be called the 
‘inner workings’’ of this most popu- 
lar game. The point which must be 
emphasised is not so much that the 
new generation of ladies who are play- 
ing lawn tennis do not pay proper at- 
tention to learning to play the game in 
the literal sense of the word—for many 
of them take infinite pains to correct 
faults which are pointed out to them— 
and many of the vounger plavers have 
derived much benefit from coaching by 
the very large band of professionals 
whose services are in constant demand 
by the vastly increasing number of 
beginners at the game. 

But there is another way of “ play- 
ing the game ”’ other than in the literal 
sense of the phrase, and that is why 
the above words are placed in inverted 
commas. The good old phrase of 
plaving the game ’’ has a meaning 
all its own. Some people, unfortun- 
ately, have never been able to discover 
what it means. That is why we find 
plavers disputing every point, as to 
whether a ball was ‘‘ in ”’ or ‘‘ out,” 
or some other detail which is compara- 
tively unimportant. Unfortunately, 
too, we find plavers at lawn tennis who 


will dispute the decision of a line- 
umpire regarding a doubtful point. 
{ncidentally it may be observed that 
even at Wimbledon a world’s cham- 
pion has been known to talk to a line- 
umpire after being ‘‘ foot-faulted.’’ 
(This statement is ambiguous and is 
intentionally so !) 

The point is, however, that the 
modern lawn tennis girl plays the 
game for the sake of the game. She 
has learned from her father, her 
brother (or someone else’s brother !), 
her cousin, or somebody, what is the 
true definition of a sportsman, and in 
the vast majority of cases that girl 
tries her very hardest to make the 
word sportswoman synonymous 
with that of the masculine gender. 
True, she doesn’t always succeed in 
impressing the opposite sex with her 
appearance of sportsmanship, but it 
can safely be said that the vast majority 
of the vounger generation of ladies 
who play lawn tennis have learned to 
‘* play the game ”’ and do indeed play 
it in the most sporting way. 

There is, of course, no comparison 
with the game as it was played in the 
past, sav, even some twenty vears ago. 
Then, perhaps, there was some excuse 
for the invidious term of ‘‘ pat-ball ”’ 
as applied to what is now undoubtedly 
the most popular and universal game 
in all the world. Those were the days 
of ‘* garden party ”’ lawn tennis, when 
the women wore long skirts well down 
to the ankles, white shirts with high 
starched collars and stiff cuffs (“‘ just 
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MISS KEMMIS BETTY 
MAKES A HOT RETURN 
IN A SINGLES MATCH. 
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MRS. INGRAM PLAYS A 
FORE-HAND DRIVE. 


LADIES AND LAWN TENNIS 


IS IT IN? 


MISS P. L. HOWLLINS 
NEAR THE BASE LINE 
IN THE 

MIXED DOUBLES. 
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the same as a man’s!’’), and the main 
object of their game was to lob every 
ball as high as possible over the head 
of the opposing player. One of the 
daily papers recently published some 
photographs of women who were then 
playing at Wimb.edon, compared with 
some of the competitors at this year’s 
meeting. The masculine straw hat 
which was worn in those days has quite 
disappeared. Nowadays vast 
majority of the women players of all 
ages wear what is officially recorded 
as a ‘‘ one-piece garment ’’ (whatever 
that may be!), and, although a few 
wear a covering over the hair, by far 
the larger number prefer to be bare- 
headed. 

Until the last few vears ladies’ play 
was mainly confined to the base-line, 
and it was very skilful indeed as re- 
gards many of the leading plavers. 
But it can safely be said that it was the 


advent of Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen in 
1919 that first taught English plavers 


oe 


that it was possible for the ‘‘ weaker 
sex ’’ to plav a volleying game. As 
Mr. F. R. Burrow says in his latest 
volume on lawn tennis, it is rather curi- 
ous that this should have been the case, 
for Mrs. Larcombe had for years been 
demonstrating the possibilities of per- 
fection in volleying for women players, 
and Mrs. Sterry, Mrs. McNair, Miss 
Ryan, Mrs. Tuckey, Mrs. Lamplough 
and a few others were just as good. 
Their example, however, was admired 
but not followed, and it needed Mlle. 
Lenglen to convince other girls that 
they, too, must learn to vollev. Mr 
Burrow mentions Mrs, Lambert Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Geen, Mrs. Parton, Miss 
A.M. Morton, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. 
Beamish, Mrs. Satterthwaite, and Miss 
E. D. Holman as being among the 
best ladies in mixed doubles, as far as 
lobbing is concerned. 


But the new ladies’ singles game 
has become far more varied since the 
advent of Mlle. Lenglen. Miss K. 
McKane is undoubtedly one of the best 
of our coming players, if not actually 
the best. She has given the world’s 
champion a hard fight before now. 
And she will do it again. A keen ob- 
server remarked that if Miss McKane 
can only make Suzanne believe that 
she (Mlle. Lenglen) is going to lose, 
she (Miss McKane) will win. At first 
sight that may seem a cryptic remark, 
but the meaning should be apparent on 
consideration. Miss McKane has all 
the strokes, and a little more confidence 
will help her considerably. There is 
one important feature about Miss 
McKane. She can take defeat with a 
smile, and everyone admires the thor- 
oughly sporting way in which she 
plays the game in the highest sense of 
the phrase. 

Two very promising young ladies in 
Miss P. L. Howkins and Miss D. C. 
Shepherd went together to be married 
last vear in India, where the former is 
now Mrs. B. C. Covell and the latter 
Mrs. Barron. Both of these ladies 
played a forceful game and were not 
afraid of volleying at the right time. 
Mrs. Peacock, who is now home on 
leave from India, is a lusty hitter in 
spite of her seeming lack of strength, 
and at times it appears as if she is en- 
deavouring to hit the cover off the ball. 
Fortunately, many of our younger lady 
players go in for hard hitting rather 
than the soft ‘‘ pat-ball’’ stuff, and 
with practice many of them acquire 
some proficiency, although others of 
them are apt to overdo the hard hitting 
when other tactics would be more ad- 
visable. This error was apparent in 
several cases on some of the courts at 
Wimbledon which were affected by the 
rain. 
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There is no doubt that the greater 
force and dash with which ladies play 
lawn tennis nowadays is greatly aided 
by the more suitable attire. It is no 
wonder that there was so little volleying 
some years back! Some of the poor 
ladies would doubtless have tripped 
over their skirts if they had attempted 
to run. The motto of the modern girl 
is what Horace would call Simplex 
Munditiis, and of a truth the average 
player is indeed ‘‘ simple in her eleg- 
ance.”’ The ‘‘ Lenglen bandeau”’ and 
the short skirt are much more adapted 
to a vigorous game than were the straw 
hat and the voluminous garments of 
some decades ago. 

The illustrated newspapers have done 
much to bring the younger lady players 
into the public eye. It is true that in 
certain cases the photographs have not 
been in the best of taste, and in some 
instances they have caused annoyance 
to the subject of the photograph. The 
vast majority of the pictures, however, 
have been triumphs of the photographic 
art in showing the grace of movement 
which is possible at lawn tennis. Three 
of the best known of the younger 
plavers are Miss E. L. Colyer, Miss P. 
Ingram, and Miss E. M. Head, who 
have all shown much promise during 
the last two seasons. Miss Colyer is 
most energetic on the court, and is de- 
lightfully fleet of foot at retrieving 
seemingly impossible returns. Her 
photograph has appeared in most of the 
newspapers. She has been described 
as ‘‘ the Pavlova of the lawns,’’ and 
one imaginative caption-writer placed 
under her picture the words ‘“‘ leaps 
like Nijinsky !”? It was hard lines on 
Miss Colver that she had to meet Mlle. 
Lenglen so early at Wimbledon. Miss 
Ingram hits with delightful force and 
vigour, and is untiring in smashing, 
which she can do most effectively. 
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Miss Head, too, has some excellent 
shots and a neat backhand, but at pre- 
sent her foot-work could be improved. 

These three young ladies, in spite of 
their popularity, are a good type of the 
modern girl who knows how to “ play 
the game.’’ If they lose a shot, they 
smile; if they win it, they smile again. 
Another very promising young player 
is Miss L. Bull, a left-hander from 
Worthing, who did quite well with 
F. M. B. Fisher (also a left-hander) in 
in the mixed doubles at Wimbledon. 
Miss G. B. Mann makes fleeting ap- 
pearances at tournaments, and is a 
vastly improved player who can hit 
very hard at the right time. We have 
not yet seen the best of Mrs. A. D. 
Stocks (formerly Miss M. McKane), 
and other married ladies who show ex- 
cellent form are Mrs. H. B. Weston, 
Mrs. Hextall, and Mrs. Elliot (who 
was Miss Fison). Space does not per- 
mit of more than a brief mention of 
some of the other young players, in- 
cluding Miss Kemmis Betty, Miss E. 
M. Harvey, Miss S. C. Lumley Ellis, 
Miss P. M. Stevenson, Miss Joan 
Austin, Miss G. E. Foulger, Miss M. 
L. Stevenson, ‘Miss G. Sherry, and 
last, but not least, the youthful Miss 
Betty Nuthall. 

The best advice that can be given to 
aspirants to honours at lawn tennis is 
to remember the words of Horace: 
ZEquam memento rebus in arduis ser- 
vare mentem, or, in English slang, 
** Keep vour hair on!’’ Asa conclu- 
sion, one cannot do better than quote 
Mr. F. R. Burrow again. He says: 
**There’s only one other thing that you 
need keep, and that’s your temper. 
Perhaps that is the most important 
thing of all. Whatever may be the 
Right Way to set about playing lawn 
tennis, or any other game, losing your 
temper is certainly the Wrong Way.’’ 
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AN OXFORD CONTEMPORARY. 


GLANCE at the first-class batting 
A averages and at the names of the 
prominent golfers of to-day makes one 
wonder whether it is not a real asset in 
the struggle for prominence as a 
cricketer or a golfer to possess a name 
beginning with H. Why is it that 
Hagen should this year have won the 
Open Golf Championship and Holder- 
ness the amateur championship, hav- 
ing defeated Hilton and Hunter in the 
last two rounds before he entered the 
final? And why is it that three out of 
the first four places in the batting aver- 
ages are occupied by batsmen whose 
names begin with H? Perhaps there 
is nothing in it, but for the purposes 
of this article, which of course must 
begin with the early history of the 
amateur champion, there is some foun- 
dation for the suggestion that the 
earl:est sign of his desire to be a great 
golfer was shown when he took the pre- 
caution of being born into a family 
whose name began with H. 

Ernest Holderness was born in India 
where his father (now Sir Thomas 
Holderness, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.S.1.) 
was a prominent member of the Indian 
Civil Service. At the age of four the 
present champion came to England and 
at about that time, when on a visit to 
Nairn, he first began to waggle a golf 
club. At the age of 12, at his private 
school, where on certain mornings 
the game was permitted, Holder- 
ness began to make himself into a 
golfer, being by this time possessed of 
two clubs, a driver and a putter. But 
unfortunately during a bout of measles 


both his clubs disappeared, appropri- 
ated perhaps by a prophetic souvenir 
hunter. So far golf in the holidays 
had not come his way as it does to so 
many boys to-day. Indeed, his father 
never fell a victim to the infection of 
golf, and it was only after a long war 
of attrition that golf was taken into 
account in the Holderness family when 
the choice of a summer holiday resort 
was under consideration. 

Shortly after the loss of his only two 
clubs Holderness went on a holiday 
with some cousins to the island of 
Mull. A distaste for carrying dripping 
rabbits which fell to his host’s gun, 
combined with the air of Scotland, 
turned his thoughts again to golf. But 
although he had replaced the lost golf 
clubs with a driver and a mashie there 
was no golf course. So at the age of 
12 he laid out a nine-hole course 
on the banks of a ‘‘burn’’ along the 
shore of the island of Mull, and there, 
when he could lure one of his cousins 
from his duties with the guns, he 
enjoyed many a stolen hour on his own 
links. A visit to his grandfather fol- 
lowed, and here was found encourage- 
ment for the youthful lover of the 
game, for was there not a mashie course 
laid out on his grandfather’s property 
and were not Balgownie Links near at 
hand? Enthusiasm for the game grew 
and with it began a desire to seek golf 
and ensue it every summer holiday. 
Accordingly on his return home Hol- 
derness sought out his sister with whom 
to conspire that the holiday resort 
should in future be chosen at least with 
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some regard to the facilities it offered 
for golf. They bought a booklet on the 
subject of golf courses and selected, 
with the assistance of friends, a 
course—Dornoch—which they decided 
must be good by the size of its black 
type advertisement. How Sir Thomas 
Holderness was persuaded to go to 
what he must then have described as 
an outlandish place it is not necessary 
to inquire. But it was at Dornoch for 
many successive summers that the Hol- 
derness family spent their holiday. 

In preparation for their first visit 
Holderness and his sister made a pil- 
grimage to Whiteley’s, where the 
latter armed herself with a gem putter 
and a ‘‘Grasshopper’’ bag, while Hol- 
derness himself added a few carefully 
chosen weapons to his armoury of 
driver and mashie. The first visit to 
Dornoch was from a historical point of 
view uneventful, but a year later the 
two conspirators decided to enter for a 
They 


mixed foursome competition. 
were beaten in the first round by six 
up and four to play, and crept home by 


the back door. It was decided that 
further practice was necessary before 
their next appearance in public. In 
the following summer they entered 
again for the foursomes and won the 
tournament. Thus did Holderness 
first taste the sweets of victory in com- 
petitive golf. 

By this time Holderness had been 
sent to school at Radley, where he 
showed great promise as a_ foot- 
baller and cricketer. Indeed, Holder- 
ness as a boy was described by 
A. C. M. Croome, who was then a 
master at Radley, as a wonderful 
natural player of all games. Unfor- 
tunately, after his first year he fell into 
the hands of doctors and was compelled 
to give up both cricket and football and 
also cross-country running. He was 


7. HOLDERNESS. 


never afterwards able to go in for the 
more violent forms of sport. There 
can be no doubt that his early ill- 
nesses affected his stamina, and this 
fact renders all the more wonderful his 
achievement of going successfully 
through so gruelling a contest as the 
Amateur Golf Championship. 

At Oxford, whither he went in Janu- 
ary, 1909, he was able to play hockey 
and tennis as well as golf, but he was 
not one of those who spend their time 
at the ’Varsity in nothing but games. 
Indeed he worked a great deal harder 
than most people do at the ’Varsity, as 
is proved by the fact that after taking 
his degree he passed high in the Civil 
Service Examination and secured a 
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position first in the old Local Govern- 
ment Board and then in the Home 
Oifice. It was not until the end of the 
Easter term of Ig10, atter he had com- 
pleted ‘* Honour Mods.,’’ that more 
than a few at Oxford knew that Hol- 
derness played golf. The secret leaked 
out, and he was asked by the captain 
of the O.U.G.C. of that year, who was 
the Hon. Denys Finch-Hatton, to go 
to Hoylake and play off for the last 
place in the Oxford side. Needless to 
say he was successful in the play off— 
his miserable victim being the writer 
of this article—and John Ball picked 
him out as the best player on either 
side. In the match itself Holderness, 
after being two down at the ninth hole, 
won his 36 holes’ encounter with the 
unfortunate Cambridge representative 
by 11 up and gto play! For the next 


two years he played high up in the side. 
By the time he left Oxford Holder- 


ness had established himself as one of 
the coming amateur golfers of the day. 

In 1920 a challenge putter (once the 
joy of Andrew Kirkcaldy) was pre- 
sented to be competed for at Rye by 
members of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Golfing Society. This event, which 
attracts a strong though not a large 
field, has been won by Holderness in 
each of the three years since its incep- 
tion—a series of victories which gives 
rise to the thought that if by some 
method of selection the field for the 
amateur championship had _ been 
limited to say 16 or 32, Holderness 
would not have had to wait till 1922 to 
win the championship. Few people 
who knew him dared to hope that he 
would be able to stand the long strain 
of battling through so large a field, and 
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it speaks volumes for his courage and 
determination that he was able to do it. 
Like many an amateur champion be- 
fore him, he ascribes his success to his 
putting, which he had set himself dili- 
gently to improve during the past year 
or two. 

It has long been acknowledged that 
as a shot player Holderness has few if 
any equals among golfers, whether 
amateur or professional. His style is 
as perfect as any could be, the swing 
full of power and rhythm and beauti- 
fully controlled. One reported shot of 
his in the championship this year, when 
he finished twenty yards past the pin 
at the last hole at Prestwick, shows 
that he is long enough to hold his own 
in the ranks of the modern smiters. 
Holderness does not confess to a pre- 
ference for any particular club, and the 
deduction to be drawn from that is that 
he is equally strong with all. 

No more worthy holder of the 
honour which he won this year could 
be found. Everyone likes to see a 
player win who plays the game for its 
own sake and who devotes only the 
stolen hours of leisure from work to 
the enjoyment of it. Everyone too likes 
a modest victor, and if there is one 
quality which Holderness possesses it 
is a genuine modesty. One can 
imagine his efforts on his return to 
London from Prestwick to deal tact- 
fully with journalistic voices on the 
telephone. In despair the voices rang 
up another number and it was his 
mother, Lady Holderness, who was 
forced to lift the veil and disclose what 
the new amateur champion had eaten 
for breakfast. 

G. B. M. 
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G. Romdenne, Belgium. 
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JOYS OF THE RIVER. 
Miss Mary K. Dean, Grantham. 


HIS FIRST JUMPING LESSON. 
Stanley A, Brown, Chelmsford. 
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A CLOSE FINISH. 
W. Crofts, Manchester 


THOROUGHBRED YEARLINGS AT PLAY. 
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AT THE NET. AT A BADGER DIG, 
Miss Eileen C, Fountain, Cheltenham. Miss Ellen C, Parkinson, Grimsby. 


HUNTING CHEETAHS AND THEIR KEEPERS. 
Major Gordon Anderson, India. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E.T. WATSON. 


RacinG IN AUGUST. 


HE importance of racing in August 

depends largely upon whether the 
Goodwood Meeting falls within the 
month, as it does on occasions, though 
more usually it is over in July. The 
glories of Goodwood are annually 
chanted. Of all courses none is ad- 
mittedly more delightfully picturesque. 
It tries high the descriptive powers of 
those who are called to deal with the 
scene. Satirists deride the familiar re- 
ference to ‘‘ the white sails gleaming on 
the Solent in the distance,’’ but if any- 
one desires to convey an impression of 
the spectacle the introduction of this 
familiar feature is perhaps excusable. 

Few readers will be unaware that 
Goodwood is the course on which St. 
Simon made his first appearance, as, 
within an hour, did Bushey, afterwards 
known as Duke of Richmond, at one 
time regarded as a worthy rival of the 
horse who is held by many to have been 
the best ever known. Indeed, a match 
over the Bretby Stakes course between 
St. Simon and Duke of Richmond was 
made, and—a detail which does not 
always follow—duly run. It was not, 
moreover, a hollow victory. St. Simon, 
ridden by Fred Archer, only won by 
three-parts of a length, Tom Cannon 
riding the other. St. Simon won with 
sufficient ease, but, as I remember the 
race, it was not the case of winning in 
a canter. 

It might be thought that if people 
were resolved to bet they would have 
a better chance in a race over a long 
distance, such as the Goodwood Plate— 
formerly Stakes—than over the six-fur- 
long course upon which the Stewards’ 
Cup is run, the result of which is, I 
think, more dependent on the luck of 
the draw for places than any other six- 
furlong race in the Calendar. The 


Stewards’ Cup, however, is a_ heavy 
betting medium, whilst there is no 
wagering on the Plate until the numbers 
are displayed. Possibly it may be the 
increased element of uncertainty that 
gives charm to the taking of odds. The 
late judge, Mr. Clark, used to tell a 
story of what might have been a catas- 
trophe in connection with this popular 
six-furlong dash. One afternoon the 
horses had gone to the post, and were 
remaining there out of his sight for a 
long time, one or more of them giving 
trouble and delaying the start; this was 
before the introduction of the gate. The 
weather was very hot, a bee was buz- 
zing slumberously in his box, the sun- 
shine shimmered on the landscape in 
front of him, some sheep fed on the 
hillside. All was peaceful, for betting 
had nearly finished and the Ring had 
become almost silent. The judge gazed 
at the sheep, then he gradually lost 
sight of them, and knew nothing until 
he found himself being violently shaken. 
He roused up, and became cognisant of 
the fact that an alert policeman had 
happened to see him dozing and _ that 
the leaders of the approaching field were 
at the distance. A finish with a sleeping 
judge in the box, and consequently no 
verdict, would have been a tragedy in- 
deed to backers of the winner, who might 
perhaps have only got home by a head, a 
narrow margin which nobody but the 
judge—if he had been awake—could 
have seen. Happily Mr. Clark—who 
told me the story himself—was ready for 
the winner and the placed horses by 
the time they passed him. 

Moderate animals have won the Plate 
of recent years, and some not very good 
ones the Cup. Except the Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot this is the longest race 
now contested under Jockey Club Rules. 
The course used to be accepted as 
two miles and a half till re-measurement 
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showed that it was in fact a _ furlong 
more, and two miles five furlongs is now 
the distance stated. It seems somewhat 
strange that over such a long and severe 
course three-year-olds should have done 
so well in the Cup as they have. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years just half the 
Cups have been won by colts of this age, 
one of whom created what may be called 
an historical surprise, for there is a 
perilous amount of uncertainty about the 
certainties’? of the Turf. I am 
speaking of 1910, when Bayardo went 
to the post, having won all the races 
for which he had previously started dur- 
ing the season, with a long string of 
them the season before. There were 
only two other runners, one of them of 
such small account that odds of 66 to 1 
were offered against him. Bayardo’s 
price was 20 to 1 on, and he suffered 
defeat by a neck. Spectators were not 
so absolutely staggered, though their 
amazement was great, by the result of 
the Cup in 1913. It was well-nigh uni- 


versally imagined that Prince Palatine 


could not lose, and additional ex- 
citement arose from its being known that 
if the horse did what was expected of 
him the price for which he was being 
sold would be £5,coo more than if he 
were beaten—as he was. He finished 
last but one of the half dozen, the abso- 
lute last, a colt called Rivoli, having been 
second favourite. 

The lists of winners of the Prince of 
Wales’s and the Richmond Stakes suffer 
little by comparison with any _ others 
that could be produced. Macheath won 
the Prince of Wales’s prior to his victory 
in the Middle Park Plate. Minting is 
another great name. Ayrshire went on 
to win classics, and yet another Good- 
wood surprise was witnessed in 1888, 
when Donovan was beaten. Long odds 
were laid on him, for he was deemed 
invincible, but to the consternation of 
the layers he was beaten by El Dorado. 
That year the ground was deeper than 
at any other time within living recollec- 
tion, so at least I was assured—and 
Donovan could not act in the mud. 
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Semolina, Bullingdon—who ran _ the 
mighty Isinglass to a head for the Prin- 
cess of Wales’s Stakes—Velasquez, 
Epsom Lad, St. Amant, Gorgos, Neil 
Gow, Friar Marcus, and, last year, 
Sicyon, are among the winners. Another 
name that was almost added to them was 
that of Princesse des Galles. In 1908 
it was thought she could hardly lose, for 
though she had been out already at 
the meeting a couple of days before, it 
was recognised that she would not have 
been produced a second time had she 
not been in a condition to do herself full 
justice. She was beaten a short head 
by a colt of Lord Rosebery’s called 
Attic Salt. The Richmond Stakes has 
fallen to classic winners in Jannette, 
Wheel of Fortune, Bend Or, Dutch 
Oven, Persimmon, Handicapper, Bayar- 
do, Sweeper II., Black Jester, and Pom- 
mern, as also to such famous animals as 
Duke of Richmond, of whom we have 
been talking, Friar’s Balsam, Orme, 
Lally. Since Pommern there has been 
some falling off. One comfort of late 
years is that we no longer have to toil 
up the hill behind worn-out horses in 
that curious type of carriage, the fly, 
which never seems to have been new— 
at least, one cannot imagine vehicles 
which used to meet us in the station 
yards to take us to racecourses ever 
leaving the coachbuilders’ works. Speci- 
mens still linger. 

For some years past the Sussex fort- 
night has been interrupted by a Bank 
Holiday meeting at Sandown, after 
which sport is resumed at _ Brighton, 
sport of a ‘‘ holiday character,’’ one 
interpretation of which is that it is for 
the most part of no more than passing 
interest. The list of ‘‘ Winners of Great 
Races ’’ in Ruff’s Guide includes the 
Brighton Stakes, though there are a 
good many races in the Calendar which 
surely have far better claim to the 
epithet ‘‘ Great.” The Brighton Stakes 
last year was a handicap which yielded 
£347 to the winner. The Brighton Cup 
is more to the purpose, though the 
constant changes which have been made 
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in the conditions suggest that it has not 
by any means always satisfied the execu- 
tive. This cup used to be for all ages, 
and has been won by some famous 
horses—Dulcibella, Caller Ou, Dollar, 
Ely (called ‘‘The Beautiful’’), Favonius, 
Albert Victor, Lilian, Marie Stuart, Iso- 
nomy, Border Minstrel, The Baron (who 
started an odds-on favourite for the 
Derby), Brag (who used to win races 
for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild). In 
three consecutive years the Brighton 
Cup was won by two-year-olds. The 
distance was then one mile. Financier 
won it, or rather walked over for it, in 
1886, The Shrew and Ingonda following 
the next two years. In and from 1895 
the Cup was limited to three-year-olds. 

Lewes always follows Brighton, and if 
it cannot be said that the meeting on 
the South Downs is comparable with 
Goodwood, Lewes has a charm of its 
own which does not diminish, though 
the prizes have not their old value. Two- 
year-olds of the first quality used to run 
for the Astley Stakes, which was worth 


£1,627 in 1880, when there took place 
the closest finish of which there is any 
record, Scobell (Tom Cannon), Wander- 


ing Nun (J. Goater), and Mazurka 
(Fordham) running a dead-heat, with 
Cumberland (F. Archer) and Thora 
(Luke) another dead-heat only a head 
behind. The judge must indeed have 
had keen eyes! Last year the Astley 
Stakes was won by Lord Astor’s Oaks 
and Coronation Stakes winner, Pogrom, 
whose merit was at the time little ap- 
preciated, but whose victory shows that 
class is still represented there on occa- 
sions. There were only seven runners, 
and Pogrom was one of the outsiders, 
backed—or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say on offer—at 100 to 8. 
The De Warrenne Handicap used to be 
described as ‘‘a miniature Stewards’ 
Cup,’’ for horses who had. failed at 
Goodwood often endeavoured to retrieve 
their fortunes here. I do not think that 
last year any of the Lewes runners had 
been out at the Duke of Richmond’s 
meeting. 
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Nottingham and Folkestone have fix- 
tures in August, and there is a two-day 
meeting at Kempton, where more money 
is to be won, the International Two- 
Year-Old Plate, an £800 race, often 
bringing out good young ones. Last 
year it was imagined that Lord Derby’s 
Fordingbridge came under this head. 

She had been at Goodwood almost as 
strong a favourite as Sicyon for the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes—11 to 10 and 
6 to 4—and at Kempton odds of 2 to 1 
were laid on her, when she was beaten 
more than four lengths by Stingo. To- 
wards the middle of the month things be- 
come busy in the North, Redcar leading 
the way, another ‘“‘ holiday meeting,’’ 
there being only a couple of races, the 
Redcar Handicap and the Great National 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes, worth more than 
#200. Windsor follows, clashing with 
Ayr, and the following Monday there is a 
fixture of average interest at Wolver- 
hampton. Stockton follows Redcar, and 
here it usually happens that the colours of 
Lords Londonderry and Durham are con- 
spicuous. There is a good deal of money 
to be won at Stockton, a Handicap of 
#:1,000, taken last year by Abbots Trace, 
the Wynyard Plate, and the Great 
Northern Leger in which Polemarch, who 
had won the Knowsley Dinner Stakes at 
Liverpool, repeated his victory, with little 
to spare however, Tremola running him 
to a neck. It was not then supposed 
that Polemarch need be seriously contem- 
plated for the Doncaster classic. On the 
second day there is another £1,000 race, 
the Stockton Stewards’ Handicap, suc- 
cess in which gratified Lord London- 
derry, for that beautiful horse Glanmerin 
who had started first favourite for the 
Goodwood Stewards’ Cup, an 11 to 4 
chance then, scored comfortably. The 
#:1,000 race on the last day is the Dur- 
ham County Produce Plate, which was 
generally booked as a fairly good thing 
for Lord Durham’s Teressken, who how- 
ever was beaten by Foundation. 

In the South, Bath, which improves at 
every meeting under the judicious control 
of the Newbury directors, and Hurst 
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Park, take place in the middle of the 
month. The £1,000 race at the latter 
meeting, the Richemount Plate, only 
brought out five runners last season, 
Granely one of them. I forget whether 
he was fourth or fifth. | Condover sup- 
ported the impression that he was a really 
good colt by giving Lord of Burleigh 
7 lb. and an easy beating in the Lennox 
Maiden Plate. I am reluctant to be- 
lieve that this good-looking son of Radium 
and Moonfleet has lost his form, but in 
his only attempt so far this season he 
did not reproduce it. Hurst was rather 
disappointing last year, for Pharmacie 
failed by a head to justify her favouritism 
in the Nonsuch Three-Year-Old Handi- 
cap, and His Majesty’s Joss House was 
second for the fourth time with two more 
seconds to follow. He filled that place 


on no fewer than six occasions in seven 
attempts. 

About York, which comes towards the 
end of the month, there is a sporting at- 
mosphere found at few other places. The 
very name of the ‘‘Knavesmire” suggests 


racing, naturally enough, the place hav- 
ing been for so long associated with the 
sport. It would be impossible to sug- 
gest likely winners, as it is not of course 
known what horses will run. At the 
time of writing owners have not made up 
their minds. We look back to last year 
therefore to see the sort of animals who 
were out for the various races, merely re- 
marking that at the coming fixture 
Pogrom is engaged in the Yorkshire 
Oaks, Moabite amongst others in the 
Prince of Wales’s Plate, Town Guard in 
the Convivial Produce Stakes, Legality 
and Duncan Gray in the Gimcrack. The 
Oaks winner Love-in-Idleness won the 
Yorkshire Oaks last season, which may 
form a precedent for Pogrom. The 
Prince of Wales’s Plate afforded oppor- 
tunity for Golden Corn to give another of 
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her remarkable exhibitions. That good 
but uncertain animal Collaborator was 
beaten for the Convivial Produce. The 
principal events are the Great Ebor 
Handicap and the Gimcrack, though the 
Great Yorkshire Stakes is included in the 
accepted List of ‘‘ Great Races.’’ 

Amongst winners of the Great Ebor is 
Vedette, the sire of Galopin and grand- 
sire of St. Simon, so great grandsire of 
Persimmon. Others who made Turf his- 
tory in their day are Underhand, Albert 
Victor, Lily Agnes the dam of Ormonde, 
Lilian, Isonomy, Corrie Roy, Buccaneer; 
but of late years the winners have seldom 
been worthy of their predecessors. 
Whether it has always been the custom 
for the owner who has carried off the 
Gimcrack Stakes to make a speech at a 
Gimcrack Club dinner I am not aware. 
In recent years Lord Wavertree has been 
four times called upon by reason of 
the successes of Colonia in 1905, Polar 
Star, 1906, Royal Realm, 1907, Lily Rose, 
1909; Sir Edward Hulton has done duty 
in three consecutive years for Lomond in 
1911, Flippant in 1912, Stornoway in 
1913. There have been excellent speeches 
at the two last dinners, Scamp having 
won for Lord Jersey last August and Pole- 
march for Lord Londonderry twelve 
months previously. 

Opinions expressed at the time of writ- 
ing about two-year-olds might be demon- 
strated to be inaccurate at the time of 
reading. It would appear that Town 
Guard and Pharos of the colts, Cos of the 
fillies, hold supremacy. As regards the 
three-year-olds Captain Cuttle is gener- 
ally placed first, though his position is 
threatened by Blandford, and Stratford 
appears to be not very far behind Mr. 
R. C. Dawson’s colt. Pogrom is set down 
as superior to her owner’s Tamar, and if 
so this would make her out to be little 
behind the best of the other sex. 


Editors of sporting publications are 
frequently questioned about ‘‘ systems ”’ 
of backing horses, for a great many 
people suffer under the delusion that by 
these methods money can be made. A 
favourite way is to back some leading 
jockey, increasing the stake until he rides 
a winner and then starting afresh. The 
best jockeys usually win so often that 
this may look seductive to the inexperi- 
enced. Donoghue, for instance, who 
has been at the head of the winning 
riders’ list for a number of years past, 
is this season making a better percent- 
age than ever, steadily carrying off one 
race in fewer than five mounts. The 
backer with a sufficient bank might think 
it safe to calculate on Donoghue not 
having more than eight consecutive los- 
ing mounts. But such a_ conclusion 
would not be justified. Prior to Satur- 


day, the 8th of last month—July—he had 


been beaten more than twice eight times 
consecutively—on seventeen occasions. 
* * * 


It seems to be thought that an un- 
limited purse must ensure success; but 
until one has worked out the figures one 
does not realise with what rapidity they 
mount up, and any ‘‘ system” which is 
to be continued until a win is achieved 
may easily run the speculator into huge 
sums which, even if he possessed them, 
it would be impossible to invest. Dealing 
with first or second favourites in various 
ways are schemes which appeal to the 
inexperienced. Here, if the backer at- 
tends a meeting, he may imagine he has 
taken odds about a favourite and find 
that it has been supplanted in the market. 
There may be equal first favourites or 
equal second. At Lingfield, on the day 
when Donoghue broke his long string of 


failures, in one race the betting return 
shows a favourite at 7 to 1, and then 
seven others at 8 to 1. All systems are 
expensive traps. 

* * * 


Excuses for defeat are more often than 
not in the course of time proved to be 
without foundation. In the case of the 
wonderful Mlle. Lenglen, however, this 
was not so. When Mrs. Mallory beat the 
famous French girl in America the defeat 
was attributed to her indisposition. At 
Wimbledon, on the 8th, Mile. Lenglen had 
her revenge, winning by 6—2, 6—o, a 
decisive victory, gained in the presence of 
the King and Queen. It was agreed that 
Mile. Lenglen had never played better, 
and that, to employ a familiar phrase, she 
is ‘‘in a class by herself.” 


* * * 


Nowhere else, it is claimed by the lead- 
ing steam-packet companies, is a person 
so safe as on one of their ships, and if 
this has been so in the past it is likely 
to be more so in the future if other lines 
adopt the device recently put into practice 
by the R.M.S.P. Co. For the first time 
in British waters the company’s ‘‘Orbita,” 
whilst on her homeward voyage from New 
York via Southampton to Hamburg, 
was navigated by electrical signals from 
a submarine cable—the property of the 
Admiralty—which is twenty miles in 
length and runs well out to sea ‘n an 
almost direct line with the entrance to the 
narrow channel leading into Portsmouth 
Harbour. The ‘‘Orbita’’ is the only ves- 
sel in the whole British Mercantile 
Marine which has been so instailed, aud 
it is stated that the peril of fog in or near 
harbours will be enormously reduced when 
all passenger lines are similarly equipped. 
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Women Athletes 


BY 


J. PALMER. 


WING to the great interest at pre- 

sent being taken in athletics for 
women, the following account of the 
Women’s Olympic Games at Monte 
Carlo has been specially written by Mr. 
J. Palmer, the coach and advisor of the 
English team, which proved so success- 
ful at the Games. 

When Mr. Palmer was appointed to 
select the English team this year, he at 
once held public trials to discover the 
best talent he could get for the differ- 
ent events, which comprised 60, 250 
and 800 metres flat, 75 metres hurdles, 
300 and 800 metres relays, high and 
long jumps, throwing the javelin and 
weight, basket ball, and the Pentath- 
lon (which comprised five events, 60 
and 300 metres running, high jump, 
throwing the javelin and weight). 

Eventually a team of twenty ladies 
was selected and a month’s careful 
coaching was given them, the main 
difficulty being to keep them from 
doing too much, owing to their keen- 
ness. 

The team arrived at Monte Carlo 
tired after their two days’ journey, but 
in good spirits. As we had practically 
two days before starting the games, a 
little easy practice was indulged in just 
to loosen the muscles. Everybody, 
however, was eager to begin with 
racing proper, and eventually a start 
was made at the Stadium. 

This ground was very small indeed, 
a lap measuring about 200 metres, 
which somewhat handicapped our team. 
The ground, however, was beautifully 
situated, the front and two sides being 


bordered by the Mediterranean, and for 
the background, the Alps with the pic- 
turesque French villas dotted on the 
slopes. 

Over three hundred female competi- 
tors took part in the games, seven 
countries being represented, viz., Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Denmark and Tcheco-Slovaque. 

A start was made with the heats of 
the 60 metres. There were twenty 
heats, with seven competitors in each 
heat. Ten of our team competed in this 
event, and we won seven heats. Next 
came the heats of the 800 metres relay 
and again the English team was suc- 
cessful. Although we had only four 
starters in the ten heats of the 75 metres. 
hurdles, we were past the post first on 
three occasions, and to wind up 
annexed one of the four heats of the 
800 metres flat race. 

Naturally all were pleased with the 
first day’s racing, and as of the 17 heats 
in which the English girls competed 
I2 were won, no one was more de- 
lighted than myself, for it was most 
gratifying to me that without excep- 
tion our team had forgotten nothing 
that had been taught them, and all had 
run with such good and sportsmanlike 
spirit. 

On the following day, the games 
started at 10.30 with the opening heats 
of the 60 metres for the Pentathlon. 
We had five of our team entered for 
this event, and of the six heats we won 
four. The preliminaries for the high 
jump followed, the result being that we 
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CZECHO GIRLS INDULGE IN STARTING 


had two representatives (Miss Hatt, 
who dead-heated the previous year, and 
Miss Lowman) left in the final. The 
heats of the 250 metres were next, and 
of the twelve heats we were successful 
in seven. 

Adjournment for lunch was now the 
order, to resume again at 2.30 with the 
semi-finals of the 60 metres. Again our 
team proved their merit by annexing 
three of the five heats. This was fol- 
lowed by three consolation heats for 
seconds in the hurdle race, and with 
two representatives in this we took one 
heat. 

This concluded the work for the day, 
our programme showing that we had 
competed in 22 heats and had won fif- 
teen, besides having two of the team 
qualifying for the high jump final; re- 
sults with which we were well pleased. 


PRACTICE AT MONTE CARLO. 


Resuming next day at 10.30, we 
started with the preliminaries of the 
long jump, and of our four jumpers, 
only one was left in for the final, Miss 


Lines. The opening heats for the 300 
metres for the Pentathlon followed. 
Six heats were run and we won four. 
The qualifying round of throwing the 
javelin was the next item and ended 
with two of our team being left in for 
the final. This concluded the morning’s 
work. 

We resumed at 2.30 with the semi- 
finals of the 250 metres, in five heats. 
Our team again did splendidly by 
winning four. Heats of the 300 metres 
relay came next and our team had no 
difficulty in getting through for the 
final. The day concluded with the 
semi-final heats of the 800 metres, but 
the French girls were too strong for us, 
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BEAUTY OF 
FORM AND STYLE 


A GIRL ATHLETE 
TAKING A HIGH JUMP. 


WOMEN ATHLETES 


MISS H. H. HATT, ONE 


OF ENGLAND’S LEADING 
LADY ATHLETES, SHOWS 
HOW TO TAKE THE 


HURDLES. 
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and we had only one representative left 
for the final. We were, however, satis- 
fied with our day, having run in 
twelve heats and won nine. 

The following morning, at 10.30, the 
first round of putting the weight (1olbs.) 
was got through. Two of the team, 
Misses Hurren and _ Birchenough, 
qualified for the finals. Following this 
came the final of the long jump, 
Miss Lines proving successful with a 
jump of 15 ft. 3 in. Rain now came 
on and with no signs of abating the 
meeting was postponed for the day. 
This did not deter the girls, and a party 
was made up for a trip through Men- 
tone to the Italian border. 

Next day came, with the girls eager 
to begin at 10.30, and a start was 
made with the final of the javelin 
throwing for the Pentathlon, our repre- 
sentative finally winning with a throw 
of 35.70m. Following this came the final 
of the Pentathlon high jump, and we 
also won this by the aid of Miss Low- 
man, the height being 1.30m. This 
finished the morning’s programme, 
but we were at it again at 2.30, be- 
ginning with the final of the hurdles, 
our hurdlers, Miss Wright and Miss 
Hatt, proving successful, Miss Wright 
winning and Miss Hatt second, with 
the French champion close up third. 
The final of the 250 metres now came 
on. We had four girls left in this 
and we came first, second, fourth and 
fifth, Miss Lunes capturing the event 
in fine style. We followed on with 
the high jump final and our repre- 
sentative Miss Hatt here dead-heated 
with the French champion, the height 
being 1.40m. The final of the 60 
metres Pentathlon was next, and 
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again we finished first and second, 
with Miss Lowman and Miss Hatt. 

Our successes had made the girls 
very pleased with themselves, and we 
commenced the next day at 2.30 with 
the final of the 60 metres Grand Prix. 
We had great hopes for this, and I 
knew the other finalists would have to 
do something out of the common to 
beat us. Six girls were left in, three 
of them being our representatives, 
Misses Callebout, Lines and Cast. The 
race proved to bea great one and ended 
in our running first, second and fifth, 
Miss Callebout just defeating Miss 
Lines, the time being 8 secs, Next fol- 
lowed the final of the javelin, and this 
was won by a Swiss representative, 
Mile. Fiangola, who just beat Miss 
Birchenough by half a metre, the throw 
registering 39.77m. The final of the 
800 metres relay was next, and our 
team, Misses Lines, Callebout, Cast 
and Wright, won this after an excellent 
race. 

We had been racing now for prac- 
tically a week, but we were on the 
last day, the events for which we were 
down being the final of the 800 metres 
and the final relay of the 300 metres. 
In the former, our only representative 
left in, Miss Cast, made the pace a 
cracker, but the French girls outstayed 
her and we had to be content with 
fourth position. The final of the relay 
we won, however, with ease, 

Our record for the week showed that 
we had competed in, without the Pen- 
thathlon competition, 10 events, and of 
these we had won 7 firsts, one second, 
one third, and one fourth. Of the Pen- 
thathlon competition of five events we 
won every one, practically 15 events, 
with 12 firsts to our credit. 


Re 


Belated Spring delays laying. 


T was a notoriously late spring, so 

late that when it did come it came 
and went in a record outburst of untimely 
summer. There had been great delay 
in the sowing of spring corn, owing to 
the prolonged wetness of the surface- 
soil in February and the first part of 
March. Then there was a spell of dry- 
ness, with wretchedly cold nights and 
decidedly frigid and persistent north- 
eastern wind. But the ground can sel- 
dom have worked so easily and well. 
The exceptionally friable state of the 
soil favoured the efforts of game birds to 
rid the land of noxious insects and 
grubs, to the birds’ and the farmers’ 
benefit, Nothing had grown above 
ground. 

April arrived, but only in name, de- 
pressing to poets and causing even the 
gamekeeper to be of rueful countenance. 
Men began to wonder if the pheasants 
ever would start laying. The wind, by 
way of emphasising a western change of 
direction, became so strong on April 15th 
that no ordinary person could cycle 
against it, and young rooks were blown 
wholesale to destruction, nest and _ all. 
In one instance out of twenty-five nests 
which I had counted the day before ten 
were entirely demolished, and the young 
rooks were hurled a score of yards away, 
some being decapitated through their 
heads catching in the fork of a branch 
in their descent. 

On Easter Monday (April 17th) I en- 
countered a farmer trying to ferret and 
shoot some downland rabbits; he soon 
had to desist owing to the _ perishing 
cold. On the same day I met the keeper 
in charge of a partridge beat where there 


Game Prospects—so Far 


BY 
OWEN JONES. 


Depredations by Rooks : 
begin well, but bad weather spoils the prospect. 


Partridges 


is more than a fair stock of pheasants, 
and he told me he had not yet seen a 
pheasant’s egg. A week later another 
keeper had had only two eggs from his 
penned pheasants. 

A large proportion of pheasants did 
not begin to lay till after the partridges, 
and consequently there was an unusual 
number of cases of pheasants laying in 
partridges’ nests. The keeper on one 
of the best partridge beats in Hampshire 
told me he seemed to spend most of his 
time in taking pheasants’ eggs out of 
the nests of partridges. This will give 
an idea of how late the pheasants were 
in laying; they were just beginning to 
lay when normally they should not be 
far off hatching. 

Looking for pheasants’ nests at the 
usual date was not at all encouraging; 
you might search for a whole day on 
promising ground and find next to 
nothing. Disappointment did not end 
with the lateness of laying. There are 
dismal complaints about losses by rooks, 
frost, and the pheasants not sitting on 
their eggs. A keeper with whom and 
with whose ground I am_ well ac- 
quainted reported that not a hen went 
down to sit on any of the first twenty- 
two nests he found, and he was obliged 
to pick up all the eggs. The same man, 
when searching one of his best nesting 
coverts for the first time, found ten 
nests which had been cleared out by 
rooks. Another keeper feared that the 
doings of rooks would completely rid 
him of sanity. Yet another keeper 
reckoned he had lost quite six hundred 
eggs by rooks up to the last week of 
May. 
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Happy and lucky indeed is the man 
who does not know what it is to lose 
an egg by rooks. Rooks are also demons 
among young game birds (and chickens) 
while they are in the chick stage. I 
think that in the interests of agriculture 
and game ninety per cent. of the present 
stock of rooks throughout the country 
should be done away with before their 
young are hatched. They should then 
be kept down to a maximum of one in 
ten of present numbers. 

There are always a certain number of 
pheasants that for some reason or other 
lay a good nest of eggs and do not go 
down to sit on them. This omission is 
ordinarily more likely with birds that 
were not only hand-reared themselves 
but from a stock that has been hand- 
reared for generations than when they 
have been wild-bred from _ wild-bred 
stock. But there must this year have 
been some specially predisposing cause 
to account for the remarkably large 
numbers of pheasants which laid full 
nests of eggs and made no attempt to 
sit on them. In one instance where not 
a bird had been hand-reared for many 
years, the keeper was obliged to collect 
seventy-eight eggs from about an acre 
of a large wood, nearly all of which 1s 
excellent nesting ground. 

Some men seem to attribute the failure 
of the birds to go down to sit to the 
exceptional coldness of the present sea- 
son, since perhaps the absence of suffi- 
cient warmth prevented the birds reach- 
ing a state of broodiness. May it not be 
possible that since a good many of the 
earlier-laid eggs were ruined or injuri- 
ously affected by frost, the birds detected 
that something was amiss with their 
eggs, so that they were warned by 
instinct not to sit? 

Plenty of those eggs that it was neces- 
sary to pick up owing to the birds that 
laid them not sitting on them, popped 
off under the fowls beneath which they 
were placed. In many of the earlier 
nests on which the pheasants did sit 
only about half the eggs hatched. Here 
and there a pheasant hatched practically 
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every egg. Since the middle of May it 
has been excellent weather for little 
pheasants in most parts. The forwardest 
birds I have seen myself were able to 
fly over two considerable hedges, with 
a road between them, on June 4th. 

Partridges began well, in that the stock 
of them was both numerically good and 
consisted chiefly of fine young birds. On 
ever so many shoots there was a much 
better stock than usual, not so much 
because there were more birds to leave 
last shooting season, but because they 
could not be shot with the customary 
severity, through the absence of cover, 
and so they had to be left for stock. Of 
course, on properly managed shootings 
there was an extra good stock. I know 
of more than one place on which the 
stock left must have been roughly a bird 
to the acre, and that after quite as many 
or more had been shot. 

The alarmists need not anticipate 
disaster by reason of too big a stock. 
It is recognised by competent authorities 
that the leaving of an exceptionally large 
stock is amply justified when it consists 
mainly of young birds, which certainly 
was the case this time on the majority 
of places that are properly looked after. 
It is not wise to leave a stock above the 
average when it would be mainly old 
birds. The reason is that young birds 
are content to nest close to each other, 
while old birds want far more space tu 
themselves and thus when a stock is 
composed mostly of old birds they 
drive out ’’ to nest and breed else- 
where, and there stay. 

As an example of the improvement in 
the stock of partridges, on a shoot where 
for the last two years the keepers found 
about a hundred nests each season, they 
have this year found over a hundred and 
fifty. The increase may not be quite so 
real as it appears from these figures, 
because the nesting-places remained 
bare till so late that for a much longer 
time than usual it was fairly easy to find 
nests; furthermore, on this particular 
ground a great many of the hedge- 
fringes had been freshly trimmed out. 
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Where such trimming had been done the 
nesting accommodation was extremely 
scanty till the end of May, and often for 
some while after that none too adequate. 
The bracken was very backward in senJ- 
ing up new growth, and even in some uf 
the large, sheltered coverts in the south 
there was practically no sign of it by 
June ist. 

Partridges were this year distinctly 
late in nesting, a week, ten days, to a 
fortnight or more later than the average 
date, and just the opposite of last year, 
when they nested correspondingly early. 
On May 17th this season out of twenty- 
one consecutive nests I looked at myself 
there was not one on which the hen had 
begun to sit, and in only one of them 
were there fifteen eggs, the next largest 
had eleven, and then came two with nine 
each, and so on downwards to one. In 
a normal season most of the partridges 
on the ground where these nests were 
would have started to sit or have been 
about to do so. 

Cow-parsley, nettles, docks, and other 
deep-rooting herbage managed betimes 
to make growth enough to shelter the 
nests from undue exposure to casual 
eyes, but other stuff was very slow in 
making any protective headway. It must 
be a great many years since the autumn- 
sown corn was so late in making any 
sign of spring growth. Some of the rye 
might have been ready for the partridges 
to nest in, but owing to the scarcity of 
sheep food much of it was folded off 
early. Very little of the other autumn- 
sown corn, such as wheat, winter oats, 
and winter barley, was gross enough 
for the birds to nest in. All that «an 
be said in favour of this kind of corn 
for nesting is that it was more attractive 
to nesting birds than the grass. Where 
there is a good stock of partridges big 
fields of grass were cut without a single 
nest being seen—fields in which ordi- 
narily perhaps a hundred and fifty eggs 
would have been cut out. So if there 
has not been much benefit from the corn, 
which is commonly one of the best and 
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safest places for birds to nest in, the 
absence of nests in the hay-grass must 
be regarded as a blessing. 


One of the most annoying  circum- 
stances connected with ground on which 
there is a prospect of cover in the form 
of roots is that the confines of a field 
intended for roots is none too good a 
place for the welfare of nests—the very 
part where one would wish plenty of 
nests to hatch off, and where often the 
nests are specially filled up with a view 
to getting the maximum number of 
birds. When the nests are getting 
nicely filled up with eggs the final tilling 
of root-ground begins in readiness for 
sowing. Though the farm men may do 
their best to avoid nests being disturbed 
by horses trampling on them, they can- 
not avoid rooks of all degrees of iniquity 
and innocence flocking to the scene. 
This is the time when the egg-eating 
villains among rooks teach the rest to 
follow their nefarious ways. Every nest 
round such a field may be perfectly all 
right; in a few hours there may be 
scarcely one that has not been cleared 
out. I have often felt I would rather 
have the birds than the roots. 


Last year was excellent for the in- 
crease of hares where any still exist; and 
they did not die from natural causes 
in the winter. They had a good start, 
and there were leverets seen as large as 
an old rabbit before the spring corn was 
sown. After a while a sharp spell of 
belated winter weather swept off pro- 
bably nearly all the leverets which had 
been recently born. Since then hares 
have thriven and bred without hindrance 
from the weather. Rabbits have made 
the most of their opportunities to show 
up in somewhat alarming numbers where 
the stock of them was not properly got 
down. Unlike little hares, young rab- 
bits have the advantage of being cradled 
under ground in a beautifully warm nest, 
and the entrance to their lodging in the 
‘* stop’’ is kept closed. Though the 


rabbits are born without fur, they have 
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a big pull over leverets, which, though 
clothed with a little coat of fur from the 
first, have to endure as best they can 
above ground. 

It is certainly a late season, and we 
know that late seasons are not, as a 
tule, credited with producing the best 
results. But much may yet happen for 
the good or ill of birds, so let us go on 
hoping for the best. If all turns out well 
we may expect more partridges than last 
year. The weather between June 20th 
and July 2oth will settle that question. 

Partridges began to hatch freely 
about June 20th, and for a week the 
weather was fair. The next week was 
none too favourable—none too dry and 
none too warm—but not seriously un- 
kind. The last few days of June and 
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the first few of July were rather worse, 
and there were complaints of losses 
from starvation (owing to scarcity of 
insect food) and of damage by a sharp 
and heavy hailstorm, which lasted 
locally some twenty minutes. Then on 
July 5th it began to rain and blow mode- 
rately about 3 p.m. By the early evening 
the ceaseless rain had increased in 
volume, and was driven by a great gale 
from the south. This continued till 
about noon on the 6th. In parts there 
was more than 2} in. of high velocity 
rain in twenty-four hours. It is impos- 
sible as yet to say to what extent this 
thinned the partridge brood. All that 


is certain is that it did do more or less 
serious damage, and the most optimis- 
tic keepers are none ioo hopeful. 
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Thrilling amateur championships. 
temperament. 


NE is tempted to agree with those 

who have described the final for 
this year’s Amateur Championship as 
the most thrilling in the annals of the 
event, were it not for the recollection of 
another and, we think, a more thrilling 
match, played also over the Prestwick 
links: that between the now veteran 
Johnnie Ball and that gallant soldier and 
superb golfer, Freddie Tait. Eliminat- 
ing the glamour of sentimental retro- 
spect, the game in which Holderness 
beat Caven on the last green of the 
36-hole final on the 27th of May may 
certainly be considered one of the most 
remarkable. A member of Walton Heath, 
the new champion is essentially a stylist. 
While Caven is probably a less polished 
player, he is no less efficient except in 
one respect, and we are inclined to 
think that Holderness achieved his well- 
deserved triumph for the simple reason 
that he was able to make his pitch shots 
invariably stop almost dead, while his 
opponent has yet to learn the trick. 
With that difference there was nothing 
to choose between the finalists either in 
play or in temperament. There is as- 
suredly no more helpful shot than the 
stopping pitch, yet, oddly enough, it 
was through trying just such a shot that 
Wethered threw away the Open Cham- 
pionship at St. Andrews last year. 
Caven appeared quite unperturbed before 
the multitude, and while Holderness 
gave one the impression of feeling the 
strain, no one who can knock out a 
champion like Hunter in the semi-final 
and then proceed to beat a first-class 
player like Caven on his native heath at 
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Earnings of professionals. 


Mitchell’s 
Are the crowds wanted ? 


Hagon’s deserved win. 


the thirty-sixth hole before a record mob, 
not unnaturally hopeful of seeing their 
man win, is in any need of a nerve tonic. 
The generous spirit in which both players 
up to the last conceded short putts, while 
perhaps under the circumstances a trifle 
quixotic, was most admirable.  Alto- 
gether it was a most inspiring and sport- 
ing finish to an eventful week. 

The huge entry has sorely perplexed 
the governing body. To introduce stroke 
play into such an event as the Amateur 
Championship is unthinkable, and, un- 
less they come round to the suggestion 
which we long ago advanced and have 
consistently advocated of district elimi- 
nating contests, we are forced to the 
conclusion that next year will see an 
even larger field assemble, one obvious 
reason being that the success in the 
earlier stages at Prestwick of so many 
‘* rabbits ’’ when pitted against veritable 
‘* tigers ’’ is inevitably bound to encour- 
age others of the coney tribe to emerge 
from their retreats. It was, however, 
heartening to find that in the list of 
alternatives with which they circularised 
the entrants this year, in order to ascer- 
tain the august will of the majority 
(instead of telling them what has been 
decided for them by those who are likely 
to be the best judges), a modified form 
of our suggestion was included. Un- 
fortunately—in our opinion—the modi- 
fication makes that particular solution 
too constricted and robs it of its greatest 
value, which is that in the earlier stages 
of elimination the aspirants can efface 
themselves without any loss of time or 
money—factors which, in these days of 
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the popularity of the game, it is only 
just to consider. We sincerely trust 
that a satisfactory solution may be 
reached before next year. 

It is impossible to do more than guess 
at the number of people in a crowd, 
but surely never before has the final 
stage of the Amateur Championship 
attracted such a concourse. The stan- 
dard of play was amazingly good, and 
although it was an international final in 
the sense that the contest was between 
an Englishman and a Scotsman, and a 
local artisan Scot at that, the attitude 
of the huge gathering was most sport- 
ing and impartial. Many of the thou- 
sands of spectators who surged round 
the links during the play of the final 
match cannot possibly have seen a single 
shot, and it is difficult to imagine why 
such hordes assemble to watch golf 
championships, for assuredly golf is not 
a spectacular performance. As a method 
of dispensing with the mob, we have 
heard it suggested that the routine of 
venue should never be publicly disclosed, 
and the actual scene of the championships 
proper only communicated to the en- 
trants, and that just sufficiently near the 
date of the event to enable them to 
proceed thither so that they may fami- 
liarise themselves with the lie of the 
land. We find a germ in the idea that 
has much to commend _it—certainly 
something must be done to sidetrack the 
crush, and we hope it may be done soon. 

We were frankly astonished that the 
amateur status of some of the entrants 
at Prestwick was not called in question, 
and we fancy that the most superficial 
investigation would have resulted in a 
refusal to accept. The matter is under 
consideration, and certainly not too 
early. 

As we predicted last year, Miss 
Wethered beat Miss C. Leitch in the 
final of the Ladies’ Championship. We 
recently observed a writer in a monthly 
golfing periodical discuss the possibility 
of a lady champion entering for the 
Amateur Championship, and _ conclude 
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that her entry could not be refused. We 
dealt with this contingency some two 
years ago following the appearance of 
fcur ladies in an open amateur competi- 
tion over the Eden course at St. 
Andrews, and came to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to prevent any lady 
golfer sending forward an entry. Whether 
it would be accepted is quite another 
matter. We fancy that the Committee 
would be able to find some flattering 
reason to accompany their polite yet 
firm rejection, but we cannot think it is 
at all likely to occur. 

Turning to professional golf, however 
much we may regret that the Open 
Championship Cup has this year again 
left the country, we must admit that 
Hagen, of Detroit, U.S.A., fully de- 
served his win. Twice previously he 
has crossed over to compete without 
success—although he won the French 
Open Championship in 1920—and such 
a refusal to admit defeat commands re- 
spect. Duncan’s recovery in his last 
round was quite amazing, and surely 
deserved its reward, but luck cannot be 
eliminated from golf. In a sense, the 
honours of the meeting fell to J. H. 
Taylor. To come so near to victory at a 
time when he was considering the ad- 
visability of retiring from open competi- 
tion was a wonderful feat for a man of 
his age, although, as it happened, the 
weather just suited his style of play. 
After his victory at the big Gleneagles 
tournament Mitchell was greatly fancied 
to win, but, as we wrote after he won 
the same event last year, we fear his 
temperament is against his winning the 
Open Championship. The majority of 
our leading professionals seemed to be 
stale from over-play, and if it is hoped 
to regain the championship another 
year, that is a matter they would do well 
to attend to. 

We regret that our suggestion that 
the existing Champion’ should not 
be called on to qualify has not 
been adopted, nor can we understand 
why, when many prominent profes- 
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sionals with whom we have discussed 
the question emphatically agree with our 
point of view. ‘As the qualifying rounds 
before the Open Championship are 
simply to eliminate the unfit, it is farcical 
to suggest that the previous winner falls 
under that category. 

Those anxious parents who are op- 
pressed by the ever-present problem of 
‘* what to do with our boys ’’ may find 
a solution in studying the earnings of 
prominent golf professionals, and even 
those who are by no means prominent, 
in America. Just before he left this 
country Hagen is reported as_ having 


stated that the world tour he is com- 
mencing with Kirkwood will bring him 
some ten thousand pounds—and he is 
barely thirty years old. The Yankee 
to-day has gone crazy over golf, and 
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in vast areas they are gasping for people 
who know something about the game, 
and are offering princely salaries to 
professionals who really know their job. 

The interim report issued by the Com- 
mittee dealing with the ball question 
does not take us very far. While the 
ideal they are striving after is most com- 
mendable—indeed, it is wholly necessary 
—we fear that it cannot be found in a 
made-up ball constructed to a specifica- 
tion. How can it? As things are at 
present a player may use practically any 
composition of ball that he cares to, and 
do the Committee intend that officials 
shall bisect every competitor’s ball? 
Weight and size prove nothing. We 
fear there is nothing for it but to signal 
‘*Go as you please,” or revert to the 
solid gutty. 
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VI—Throwing the Javelin. 


F. A. M. WEBSTER. 
(English Champion, 1911; Midland Counties Champion & Record Holder, 1920-22). 


AVELIN Throwing has been honoured 
J as a Championship event in Scandin- 
avia ever since 1896, in which year Harald 
Andersson, of Halsingborg, won the title at 
just a fraction over 200 ft., which repre- 
sents the aggregate measurement of his 
best right-hand and left-hand throws added 
together. Since that distant date many 
magnificent performances have been ac- 
complished, the best of all being 114.20 
metres (374 ft. 81/5 ins.) record by Y. 
Hackner, Sweden, September 30th, 1917, 
when he threw almost as far with his left 
hand as with his right. 

Although this event has been practised 
so long upon the Continent it is doubtful 
if a javelin had ever been seen in Eng- 
land before the British Olympic Trials 
which preceded the Olympic Games of 
London in 1908. The only things more 
crude than the efforts of our athletes upon 
that occasion were the javelins with which 
they were expected to throw. 

It was at the London Olympiad that the 
Javelin Throw was first included at the 
real Olympic Games. The event had, 
however, figured at the Athenian Celebra- 
tion—a sort of Intermediate Olympiad— 
in 1906; at both meetings Eric Lemming, 
Sweden, proved victorious. He entered 
competitions at the early age of sixteen, 
was the best thrower in Europe before he 
had reached the age of twenty-one, and for 
years afterwards this Stockholm police- 
man, who stands 6 ft. 3 ins. and who in 
his prime weighed 14 stone, retained his 
proud distinction. But the Olympic Games 
at Stockholm in 1912 showed us clearly 
that in future we must expect some won- 
derful throwers to be produced in Finland, 
and it is the Finnish champion, J. Myyra, 


who to-day holds the world’s record for the 
best hand throw of 216 ft. 103 ins., which 
he established at Stockholm on August 
25th, 1919. 

Meanwhile let us take a glance at what 
the wide-awake Americans have been do- 
ing. In 1908 they saw the event at the 
Olympic Games of London, but were con- 
tent to remain unrepresented in the com- 
petition ; in 1909, however, javelin throw- 
ing was being practised at every American 
College and was raised to championship 
standard in the States, and Ralph Rose, 
the giant shot-putter, was reaching 141 ft. 
7 ins. mainly by sheer strength. At Stock- 
holm in 1912 America was again un- 
represented, although her throwers were 
already beating 160 ft. consistently. To 
Antwerp in 1920, however, she brought 
M. S. Angier, who reached 191 ft. 114 ins., 
and J. C. Lincoln, who later in that year 
set up a new U.S.A. record of 197 ft. 54 
ins., which has been eclipsed this year by 
his old rival, M. S. Angier, who accom- 
plished the wonderful throw of 202 ft. 94 
ins. at the Des Moines Meet in May. 

In this department we have no cause for 
congratulation. The Amateur Field 
Events Association made great efforts and 
instituted English Championships from 
IQII to 1913; in 1914 the event was taken 
over by the A.A.A., but omitted from their 
programme in 1919, only to be reinstated 
in 1920, since when it has become a per- 
manent feature of the Championship Meet- 
ing, but, as yet, we have no throwers who 
can hold a candle to the foreign legions 
who come seeking our Championship 
titles. But what a chance this leaves for 
the youth of the rising generation to take 
the place of the old post-war athletes and 
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the few of us who yet struggle on, medi- 
ocre performers for many reasons, but still 
determined to keep going until we can 
hand over our spears, our diccii and ham- 
mers to successors more worthy than our- 
selves, but whom we may yet serve to 
educate in the methods we ourselves have 
learned—too late. 

There is one bright spot provided by 
the fine throwing of the New Zealander, 
E. G. Southerland, who won the New 
South Wales Championship this year with 
the fine throw of 174 ft. 7 ins., which 
makes him almost as good now as was the 
world’s champion, Eric Lemming, in 1908. 

The British Native Record of 143 ft. 3 
ins. was established in 1913 by the late F. 
O. Kitching, who was extremely unlucky 
not to win an English championship. 
When the war broke out he was just 
beginning to show his real form, and many 
of us hoped and still believe that he would 
have been amongst the Continental cracks 
at the last Olympiad had he survived the 
war. As it is we have a new generation 
of throwers growing up who promise very 
well. J. Dalrymple, of the Bedford Ath- 
letic Club, broke Midland Counties record 
twice during June, and I think that there 
is little doubt that his best distance, 134 
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ft. 11 ins., will be duly accepted as a new 
M.C.A.A.A. record. Corporal Waghorn, 
of the Royal Corps of Signals, J. Plimmer 
and the best of the other young throwers 
are producing great results by the methods 
I have been able to teach them since I 
came back from my tour of Scandinavia, 
whither I went as special correspondent 
to the BADMINTON MAGazinE; there is little 
doubt I think that soon we shall see an 
Englishman beating 160 ft., nor do I re- 
gard it as unlikely that we shall discover 
a British athlete to beat 200 ft. in time for 
the next Olympic Games in Paris in 1924. 

The Rules of the Amateur Athletic 
Association governing javelin-throwing 
competitions provide that a scratch line 
23 ins. broad and not less than 12 ft. in 
length must be clearly marked on the 
ground by chalk or otherwise, and that all 
throws are measured from the point at 
which the head of the javelin first strikes 
the ground to the scratch line or the 
scratch line extended; that should give 
the reader a hint that he must learn to 
throw perfectly straight or he will lose 
distance when the judges measure his 
effort. Let us suppose that the thrower 
throws from the very centre of the 12 ft. 
line, but that the javelin breaks from his 
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hand to the right, it must be obvious that 
he loses distance since the measurement is 
made perpendicularly to the scratch line 
of scratch line produced, not along the 
hypotenuse of the triangle, as he throws. 

Each competitor is allowed three throws 
and if fortunate enough to fill one of the 
first three places in the eliminating trials 
will be allowed three more throws; he 
should remember, however, that letting go 
his javelin or fouling by crossing the 
scratch line counts as a trial, but if the 
javelin breaks in flight when fairly thrown 
this does not count as atrial. Each com- 
petitor is credited with the best of all his 
throws. 

If a competitor steps upon the scratch 
line or touches the ground outside the 
inner edge thereof with any part of his 
body before the javelin has touched the 
ground, the throw is a foul. 

Now look at the diagram, from which 
it will be seen that the thrower’s run-up 
must be carefully planned in all its stages, 
even to the cultivation of an accurate 
length of stride, everything being so 
arranged that the actual throwing effort 
will commence on the right foot approxim- 
ately 6 ft. behind the scratch line, which 
should bring the thrower’s right foot a 
few inches back of the scratch line at the 
end of the ‘‘ Reverse’ which takes place 
after the javelin has left the hand. Some 
throwers there are, however, who like to 
err on the side of safety and who, there- 
fore, set the hindermost point of the 
throwing space (see diagram) one javelin’s 
* length, which is approximately eight feet, 
back from the scratch line. The great 
thing to remember is that wherever you 
fix the point to mark the commencement 
of the throwing space you must make ab- 
solutely certain of reaching that point 
upon the right foot (see diagram and 
Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5). 

In this sport the character of the weapon 
exercises a considerable influence upon the 
distance of the throw. It is a good thing 
to have an ash-shafted javelin for practice 
purposes, first because the wood gives 
a little and the shaft is not, therefore, so 
easily broken, and again this ‘‘ whippi- 
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ness ” of the wood places less strain upon 
the thrower’s arm; it detracts, however, 
from the length of the throw. 

In competition one should always use a 
javelin with a stout, stiff, birchwood shaft, 
since it is to be greatly desired that the 
javelin should travel through the air with- 
out any vibrations arising in the shaft 
during its flight. 

That the shaft of the javelin must be 
perfectly straight is, I suppose, obvious, 
but very few throwers take a proper 
amount of care to ensure that the straight- 
ness of the shaft is preserved. The javelin 
should never be stood against a wall nor 
should it be kept in a damp place as the 
wood very easily warps. 

The position of the binding, which pro- 
vides the hand-hold is important; it may 
vary somewhat, within fixed limits, and it 
is the custom to commence the binding 
from one and a half to two inches in front 
of the centre of gravity (counting from 
the point of the weapon) and to have the 
balance of the 6} inch binding disposed 
behind the centre of gravity. 

The thrower, technically speaking, must 
hold the javelin by the grip in throwing ; 
he does so, to all intents and purposes, 
since the balance of the binding lies within 
the palm of his hand, but the ball of the 
thumb and the first finger are actually 
held just behind the binding to give the 
weapon good direction in flight and its 
final impetus as it leaves the hand. 

Before any attempt is made to master 
the art of throwing the javelin any great 
distance, at the conclusion of a preliminary 
run the novice must learn how to hold the 
weapon and how to throw it straight to the 
front from a stationary position. 

Some people take up the position shown 
in Figure 1 with the javelin held as shown, 
but others prefer to keep the elbow 
straight to the front and directly under the 
javelin ; in any case the weapon must rest 
in the hand in the position shown in Figure 
8, when it will be seen that the binding 
goes out over the division at the base of 
the hand directly opposite the root of the 
middle finger. During the preliminary 
movements the second, third and fourth 
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fingers are closed upon the binding, but 
at the moment of delivery only the first 
finger and thumb are applied to give the 


final flick, and it is obvious, therefore, 
that the strength of these two digits must 
be carefully trained. 

Standing in the first position the 
thrower should learn to draw back his 
arm and right side without letting his hand 
leave the line of direction in which he 
intends to throw the javelin. When the 
arm is fully extended he should learn to 
carry off the left foot to the left front at 
an angle of 20 degrees as shown in the 
diagram and in Figure 3. Before the left 
foot actually takes the ground he should 
begin to bend the throwing arm and to 
bring the right hip up so that he is in the 
position shown in Figure 4 at the instant 
when his left foot touches the ground ; he 
should take care here that both feet are 
planted down obliquely to the direction in 
which the javelin is to be thrown and that 
the angle of 20 degrees is a true one, 
otherwise he cannot control the direction 
of his throw. Figure 5 should be studied 
very carefully, for herein lies the whole 
secret of success or failure. The position 
of the thrower’s body may appear peculiar, 
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but the drawing is none the less perfectly 
accurate. If the man had not continued 
to keep his head bent back, if he had not 
contrived to swing up the right hip he 
could not have got the javelin so directly 
over his shoulder, nor his right hand so 
well disposed backwards to give him the 
full leverage which produces long throws. 
Note this point carefully and practise con- 
sistently the hollowing of the back and 
heaving up of the hip, otherwise the hand 
will come forward at the side, when eleva- 
tion in throwing will be lost. 

When you have studied the diagram and 
have mastered the standing throw as 
already described you are ready to begin 
to throw with a walk. It is now time for 
you to set out your practice ground as 
shown in the diagram. When you are 
throwing truly and well and with perfect 
accuracy you should be certain of being 
able to place your right foot on A and your 
left foot on B, the ‘‘ throwing space” 
shown on the diagram. 

To throw with a walk take up the posi- 
tion shown in Figure 1 and stride forward 
until you reach the point C in the diagram, 
which should be marked upon the ground 
by a chalk line some seven yards back from 
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the scratch line. You will see now that 
you have two steps in which to draw back 
the right arm before reaching the throw- 
ing space. 

As the right foot comes down on the 
seven yards mark you must begin to draw 
the right arm back gently and smoothly 
so that the hand passes directly back over 
the shoulder, at the same time you should 
begin to bend the body back from the 
hips, but do not as yet turn the breast 
towards the javelin. 

As the left foot comes to ground com- 
pleting the next stride the right arm is 
almost fully extended and the body leaning 


still further back. The next step forward - 


will bring you to the commencement of 
the throwing space. 

The right foot must now be put down 
obliquely at A, so that one has the sensa- 
tion of crossing the right leg a little in 
front of the body and being thus forced to 
carry off the left leg to the left front. As 
the right foot comes down (Figure 2) the 
right arm is given a final jerk to its full 
extension and the breast turned towards 
the javelin and the head bent back (see 
Figure 3). A glance at Figure 2 will show 
that the point of the javelin is now below 
the level of the chin and the tail of the 
weapon well clear of the ground. From 
Figure 3 it will be seen that as the left leg 
goes forward the thrower turns his breast 
towards the javelin, but contrives to hold 
his body back in preparation for the twist 
of the hips which is being executed in 
Figure 4 and completed in Figure 5. A 
short study of Figures 5 and 6 will show 
that the swing forward of the upper part 
of the body from the hips contributes very 
greatly to the thrower’s effort, and that 
the arm is indeed held in reserve to give to 
the weapon direction, elevation and its final 
impetus. 

The zenith of the javelin-thrower’s art 
is reached when he is able to get the 
javelin into the air so accurately and so 
completely in the correct position that it 
flies without any vibrations in the shaft. 
To do this he must contrive not only to 
throw it with the first finger and thumb as 
shown in Figure 8, but also to give it a 
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lift from the platform formed by the palm 
of the hand which it leaves at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. It must travel high 
and it must travel smoothly, otherwise no 
great distance will be reached. 

While he is still mastering the art of 
throwing with the walk the novice should 
be learning to give a final polish to the 
effort ; this is accomplished by a wrist flick 
to the right which adds inches to the 
measurement without altering the direc- 
tion of the javelin’s flight, which must be 
straight to the front. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
thrower’s right shoulder and side should 
follow right through, that his eyes should 
follow the flight of the weapon and that 
his feet should not be reversed as shown 
in Figure 7 until the javelin has left his 
hand. Another point which it is very 
important for him to remember is that the 
hand does not shoot forward to throw the 
javelin until the shoulders and hips are 
square to the front (see Figure 5). 

Having mastered the art of throwing 
with a walk the athlete should now begin 
to build up his pace until he is able to 
throw with the run (see Figures 6 and 7), 
but before he can do this he must learn 
how to form his run-up. Of this I will 
speak in a moment, but before doing so 
I would ask the reader to study carefully 
Figure 6 and to see how closely the atti- 
tude of the man portrayed resembles that 
of a first-class bowler making a fast 
delivery. 

At first, and even when one is fairly pro- 
ficient in putting down one’s right foot at 
A in the diagram it will be found that to 
place one’s foot accurately upon B is not 
by any means soeasy. In the early stages 
of mastering the art of javelin throwing 
the lack of the ability to stretch one’s legs 
4 ft. 6 ins. is not so vastly important, pro- 
vided that when the left foot is put down 
it is along the direction of the line A-B 
of the diagram, which is at an angle of 20 
degrees to the line of direction of the run- 
up, which is also the line of direction of 
the javelin’s flight. 

In considering how the run-up should 
be formed the reader should study the 
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diagram. Points which must be fixed are 
those at which the thrower begins to draw 
back his right arm as the right foot is 
coming to the ground (C), and the exact 
distance behind the scratch line at which 
the throwing space should commence (A) 
in order that he may neither touch nor 
cross the scratch line when the feet are 
reversed (D). As I have said already the 
point A is usually six feet behind the 
scratch line, but may be as much as ap- 
proximately eight feet. For a, start I 
think it would be best to accept the con- 
ventional measurement of 6 ft. and to try 
a mark 7 yards back from the scratch line 
as the point at which one should com- 
mence drawing back the throwing arm. 
If, when the right foot comes upon this 
7 yards mark (C), it strikes again at the 
mark A and the thrower does not cross 
the line in the position D, then it is obvious 
that 7 yards is the right place for the first 
mark. If the thrower oversteps A, then 
obviously the first mark at 7 yards must 
be brought back by as much as A was 
overstepped, and vice versa; if the thrower 
is short of A then the 7 yards mark must 
be moved forward nearer to the scratch 
line by the distance that the thrower was 
short of A. Having fixed this bracket it 
remains for the thrower to find out how 
long a run and how many strides it re- 
quires for him to reach the 7 yards mark 
at which he begins to draw back his arm 
and upon which point (C) he must be cer- 
tain of setting down his right foot with 
absolute accuracy every time he runs up 
to throw. The distance of the total run- 
up taking the measurement right from the 
scratch line itself should not be less than 
15 nor more than 25 yards. 

As a general principle lawn tennis is as 
good a general training for javelin throw- 
ing as I can possibly think of since it is a 
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game which keeps one’s throwing arms in 
the very finest fettle and also gives that 
quickness of movement and elasticity of 
muscle which are so essential to the sport 
of javelin throwing. 


Before one commences training it is 
always advisable to mark out the ground 
in the manner I have shown in the dia- 
gram accompanying this article, and par- 
ticularly would I remind the thrower that 
the scratch line is absolutely indispensable. 
There are many men who go out and 
throw haphazard and who hypnotise them- 
selves into the belief that they are ap- 
proaching 150 ft., when in reality they 
would be extremely lucky to beat 120 ft. in 
a fair throw from behind a scratch line. 
The consequence is that such men 
although throwing far with unlimited run 
and follow are desperately disappointed 
with their own performances in competi- 
tion, simply because they cannot do 
themselves justice when they have to 
remember that there is a scratch line which 
must not be crossed until the javelin has 
come to ground. 


The secret of learning to throw the 
javelin successfully is found in the axiom 
‘* make haste slowly.” To hurry is to 
acquire a bad technique of which it is 
extraordinarily difficult to break oneself 
later on. 


If you feel an acute pain in the region 
of the elbow of the throwing arm, then 
you may be quite sure that you are not 
throwing in the right manner, for there is 
no pain experienced in the elbow when the 
hand travels forward directly over the 


shoulder. If, on the other hand, your 
shoulder, the muscles in the small of the 
back and the back of the left thigh all ache, 
then you may be quite sure that you are 
beginning to throw correctly. 
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P. A. WRIGHT, WHO BOWLED 
BRILLIANTLY FOR THE LIGHT 
BLUES. 


A. P. F. CHAPMAN, 
WHO HIT 102 NOT 
OUT FOR CAMBRIDGE. 


THIS BRILLIANT 
YOUNG BATSMAN A 
FEW LATER 
HIT 160 OFF THE 
PLAYERS’ BOWLERS 
AT LORD’S. 


THE COMBINED TEAMS. CAMBRIDGE WON BY AN INNINGS AND I00 RUNS. 
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OXFORD GOING 

OUT TO FIELD. 
F. B. R. BROWNE, 
CAMBRIDGE, AT 
WORK. HIS 
PECULIAR 
BOWLING ACTION 
CAUSED MUCH 
COMMENT. 


CHAPMAN GETS A BALL TO THE BOUNDARY BY A CHARACTERISTIC STROKE. 
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H. F. BAGNALL, HARROW, 
CAUGHT AT THE WICKET OFF 
M. R. BRIDGEMAN. 


LORD DUNGLASS, 
WHO MADE TOP 
SCORE FOR ETON, 
WITH M. R. 
BRIDGEMAN. 


CRAWLEY SMILES IN SPITE OF 
THE RAIN. HARROW PLAYERS 
INSPECTING THE WICKET. 
WITH PLAY IMPOSSIBLE ON THE 
FIRST DAY, THE MATCH WAS 
DRAWN. 
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HARROW 


R. H. BAUCHER, 
THE HARROW 
CAPTAIN, WITH 
HIS MOTHER. 


ETON’S FIRST 
PAIR, E. W. 
DAWSON AND 
J. E. HURLEY 
GO OUT TO 
BAT. 


L. G. CRAWLEY, WHO BATTED 
BRILLIANTLY FOR HARROW, 
DISCUSSES THE WEATHER OUTLOOK 
WITH LORD FARNHAM. 
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The Hunters’ Club 


{11.—To Him Who Waits 


BY 


MICHAEL ANNESLEY. 


BITTER wind and a smother of 

snow scoured along Fleet Street as 
Fred Warner, after some _ hesitation, 
turned into the narrow side passage for 
which he had been seeking. 

Such hesitation was but natural, since 
he was newly returned from South 
America, where the man who turns into 
any obscure alley does so at the immi- 
nent risk of his life. 

Warner had been abroad, oil prospec- 
ting for a company which had gone into 
liquidation, leaving him, literally, on the 
rocks from which many people had 
hoped to win wealth. By devious means 
he had worked his way home to Eng- 
land. Very soon after his arrival in 


London he had gone to the Overseas 


Club to look up his old cronies, only to 
find that they had flitted elsewhere. 
Tactful enquiry had drawn from a some- 
what reluctant porter the fact that an 
unofficial Hunters’ Club existed, which 
held session on most afternoons of the 
week at the Dairmid Inn, off Fleet Street. 

As Warner entered the alley he was 
startled by the sudden hush of the place; 
after the roar of the traffic in the open 
street the comparative quietude was 
very welcome, but, nevertheless, the 
damp atmosphere made him shiver. He 
entered the bar of the hostelry and 
ordered a drink, asking diffidently for 
some of his old comrades by name as he 
sat on a high stool sipping his Scotch 
and soda. 

At the first question the jolly, rubi- 
cund landlord, who looked just as if he 
might have stepped out of one of Cecil 
Aldin’s paintings, came forward. 

**'You don’t look well, Sir,’’ he said. 
Won’t you step into my parlour behind 
the bar and get a thorough warm by the 
fire ?”’ 


When Warner was seated, with a 
steaming glass of toddy at his elbow, a 
good cigar in his mouth, and his feet 
stretched to the cheery blaze, he became 
aware that the landlord was regarding 
him with a kindly eye, whilst giving vent 
to so ripe a chuckle that it made hardly 
any sound, although it shook his stout 
figure. 

‘*You’re a bit early for them yet, Sir,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ they never turn up until lunch 
time, and on a day like this I doubt 
it’ll be three o’clock before we_see any 
of the ‘ Hunters.’ You'll be from 
abroad, I take it, since I’ve not had the 
pleasure of seeing you before ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’? answered Warner, 
just back from Brazil.’’ 

‘** Ah, well,’’ said Mr. Smee, ‘‘ perhaps 
you'll let me offer you a bit of lunch, if 
none of your friends turn up before after- 
noon. They like to keep things very 
quiet about the Hunters’ Club; and, 
since I love to hear their yarns, I keep 
the billiard-room exclusively for them 
nowadays.’’ 

Christopher Smee was right in his fore- 
cast, since none of the ‘ Hunters’ ar- 
rived until mid-afternoon. He chuckled 
as he heard them, one by _ one, 
making their way upstairs to the long, 
oak-panelled room, where a cheery log 
fire was blazing; for he had talked with 
Warner and knew that he had a sur- 
prise in store for his customers. 

Towards three o’clock, with his own 
hands, he brewed an enormous bow! of 
punch, which preceded him _ upstairs, 
carried by as dainty a wench as ever 
graced the Fleet Street taverns in the 
days of the coaching generation. 

A contented sigh of pleasurable antici- 
pation greeted the girl’s appearance, 
which symptomatic expression turned to 
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an embarrassed silence, however, when 
the six men seated around the fire saw 
that the landlord, who was admitted to 
their gatherings ex gratia, was accom- 
panied by a stranger, a man whose face 
gleamed wanly and white as bone in the 
fire-light, and whose right hand was 
swathed in bandages. When _ the 
stranger stepped forward, however, 
something very like a roar of welcome 
assailed him. 

‘‘ Damme, if it isn’t Fred Warner !’’ 
exclaimed old Ned Atherton, who at 
one time had filled the post of Hunts- 
man to avery famous pack of fox- 
hounds. 

After the first cross-fire of question 
and answer had subsided, and the wide- 
mouthed Georgian tumblers had been re- 
charged, Warner settled himself comfort- 
ably at the bend of the chimney-piece. 

‘* Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll have to 
tell you about the whole business, or I 
can see that you’ll keep me here until 
midnight answering your questions.’’ 

‘* Fire ahead then, boy,’’ answered 
Cariboo ’’? Smith. 

Warner shook his head as Christopher 
Smee put forward his open cigar-case; 
from his own pocket he produced a bat- 
tered briar pipe, and a tobacco pouch 
cunningly fashioned from anaconda skin. 

‘*T’d rather smoke a pipe if I’m to 
tell a yarn,” he said. ‘‘ I expect some 
of you will remember giving a little fare- 
well dinner, hardly three years ago, in 
honour of my appointment as expert ad- 
viser to the Spouting Wells Exploitation 
Syndicate. Most of us were still in uni- 
form, and I was mighty glad to have 
got the appointment, since prospects of 
employment were none too promising for 
ex-officers at the end of 1919. You may 
also remember that the London repre- 
sentative of my new bosses was present 
at the dinner and how he bound us all 
to secrecy; saying that the concession 
was none too safe, so that he could not 
divulge even the name of his principals. 

‘* This somewhat singular reticence 
did not, however, perturb me at the time, 
for I had always heard that the South 
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Americans love to make a mystery of 
their affairs, as, indeed, is the habit with 
most dagoes; ‘ Bomb-proof ’ Billy and I 
found that out when we served in Portu- 
guese East Africa during the war. 
Another circumstance which soothed 
any suspicions I might otherwise have 
entertained was the possession of a first- 
class single ticket for the five thousand 
odd miles voyage from Southampton to 
Rio de Janeiro, and the sum of three 
hundred pounds, which had been placed 
to my credit at the bank by da Silva, 
the Syndicate’s London representative. 

‘* There is no need for me to make a 
song and dance about what happened. 
I was met at Rio by another ‘ repre- 
sentative,’ who hurried me off on a long 
journey to a place called San Salta where 
the petroleum was spouting heaven’s 
hard. There was no trouble about my 
report after that, for the proposition was 
better than the best gold mine ever un- 
earthed. 

‘* The only thing I did not like was 
the way my companion kept cautioning 
me not to talk with any of the natives, 
lest they should discover that a company 
had acquired rights in the country-side ; 
which, he said, they regarded as their 
own by right of hereditary tenure. 

‘* The probability is that I should not 
have come home and drawn the balance 
of my fees without busting the concern 
but for a small circumstance. 

‘* It was my habit to ride my mule in 
the early morning, but one day the beg- 
gar fell lame before I was a couple of 
miles beyond the camp, to which I re- 
turned much earlier than master José 
had anticipated. I heard screams before 
ever I was in sight of the encampment; 
and, hurrying forward, was just in time 
to see him knocking hell out of a pretty 
little peon, who used to bring us eggs, 
and who he was apparently trying to 
drag to his tent against her will. I never 
could stand that sort of dirty dealing 
with an unwilling wench; so I sprang in 
and slugged him under the ear hard 
enough to stretch him senseless for 
a while. Then I had a talk to the girl. 
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‘* My sudden intervention seemed to 
have thrown her into a state of more 
desperate panic even than had been pro- 
duced by the attentions of the senseless 
dago. 

‘** What’s going to happen now?’ | 
asked her, with a grin. 

“** Quien sabe?’ she answered; ‘ the 
man has many powerful friends and re- 
latives, but I think that he will kill you, 
as he killed the other engineer who the 
American company sent to look after the 
wells.’ 

‘* At this news of an American com- 
pany you may be sure that I pricked up 
my ears, for I knew that the syndicate I 
was serving was entirely Brazilian. It 
was evidently a case for strong action, 
so I decided on encarceramento for my 
rogue, and put the key in my own pocket 
for greater safety. 

** Quite a small amount of enquiry eli- 
cited all the facts. The girl told me that 
there were two or three San Saltas in 
Brazil; and there did not appear to be 
much doubt that the bunch of beauties 
composing the Spouting Wells Exploita- 
tion Syndicate had bought land else- 
where, and, trusting to my ignorance of 
the minute geography of their compara- 
tively unknown country, had varied the 
old trick of salting a mine by bringing 
me to as good a set of gushers as ever 
I saw; the rights in which had, however, 
been acquired alreadv bv one of the big 
United States Oil Trusts. 

“* Once matters were quite clear in my 
mind I lit out as fast as mules could 
carry me, leaving that swine José still 
locked up, for I didn’t care two hoots 
what became of him; but I’m afraid the 
girl’s men-folk had hardly pluck enough 
to string him up, although she was 
mighty set on seeing them lynch him. 

““ It turned out that she knew a good 
deal more about the ramp the svndicate 
was trying to put over than she had at 
first allowed me to believe; and it was 
upon her advice that I cut my name off 
my linen, painted a new one on my kit, 
and changed my appearance as much as 
possible by allowing my beard to grow as 
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I made my way down country, to where 
1 could set the deep sea cables busy. 

‘* First of all 1 cabled to Murray 
Seaton of the Financial Argus here in 
London, then I sent a message to the 
New York Oil Trust. Those two cables 
just about scotched the  syndicate’s 
snake, but it left me on the beach, pretty 
well broke to the wide. 

‘* At Pernambuco I ran across a 
British Gunner officer, who had been lent 
to the Bolivian Government some. years 
before the war, and who was then back 
in Brazil taking a holiday before follow- 
ing the rivers through to Matto Grosso 
to look for the legendary Golden City 
which all the English and Spanish ad- 
venturers of Queen Elizabeth’s day had 
failed to find, but which he seemed pretty 
certain of rediscovering. He was a good 
fellow and offered to grub-stake me until 
such time as he could get a cable out 
from England authorising him to offer 
me a position in his expedition; but he 
wasn’t too sure that his backers would 
stand for any further expense, so when 
we heard that a wealthy Brazilian named 
Bernstein was up at Antao in want of 
an English companion to go on a hunt- 
ing trip with him, I decided to use up 
the last of my money in going after the 
job. 

‘** Antao is only about a hundred miles 
inland, and the railway runs part of the 
way; after that you use the most damn- 
able vehicles driven dangerously fast 
over the worst roads in the world. The 
hotel is a pestilential muck heap, but 
quite good enough for the inhabitants, 
a filthy lot of planters, who play cards 
day and night, but who, by a curious 
freak of nature, are all teetotalers. 

‘* Bernstein proved to be a cut above 
his company; by which he did not, how- 
ever, seem to be in any way incommoded. 
Personally I found the lovely days and 
cold nights a delightful change after the 
sweating, fever-striken coast line. 

‘* There was no trouble about fixing 
up the job, for there wasn’t another Eng- 
lishman available, or, if there was, he 
evidently didn’t want the appointment. 
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I could see that my employer was flush 
of cash by the new and most expensive 
kit he had purchased for his own use, 
and also by the quality of his mules and 
weapons. 

‘* He seemed mighty anxious—to the 
point of nervousness it appeared to me— 
to know what I was doing in Brazil at 
all, and exactly how my time had been 
employed of late. 

‘** [ told him that I had come out with 
the Matto Grasso expedition, of which 
everyone was talking, but, having quar- 
relled with the leader, had decided to 
strike out on my own. 

‘* Within two days of my arrival we 
left Antao, and I soon saw that we were 
in for a mighty interesting trip, for Bern- 
stein was a really first-rate zoologist. In 
the woods he took pains to point out to 
me a rare bird-eating spider, which, 
even if its habits are not ‘ nice,’ is about 
the spryest thing on legs that there is 
when it comes to moving quickly. We 
also saw wild dogs, which Ned Atherton 
would have sworn were British foxes, 
despite the fact that the natives call them 
Os lobos, which means wolf, but, as I 
have said, they’re far more like foxes. 
In due course we descended the hills and 
struck the River Capibaribe, and there J 
noted a strange thing, which will interest 
you, as hunters, for two or three times 
as we marched along the banks I saw 
otter, scaling all of 50 pounds apiece, 
take the water with a stream of bubbles 
rising behind them; and yet that river 
is simply alive with alligators. 

‘* We made a slow march of a hun- 
dred miles up to the source of the river, 
our object being to find anaconda, a 
snake which is of peculiar interest to 
archeologists, as you are doubtless 
aware. These reptiles are more or less 
stationary in their habits, but must have 
water, that much I knew; but I could 
not understand why Bernstein allowed 
his Brazilian hunters to seek our quarry 
far inland from the rivers, until he told 
me that such localities were usually the 
most likely, since the withdrawal of the 
water to its normal confines during the 
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dry season frequently leaves the ana- 
conda stranded in mud-mounds, in which 
they are easily taken. 

* The hunting was bad, certainly, but 
tnat hardly justified Bernstein in exhibi- 
ting such a poisonous temper. If it had 
not been that I wanted money desper- 
ately, to enable me to come home to my 
wife and children, I should have slogged 
him good and hard about that time and 
have gone off on my own. But I man- 
aged to keep my tongue behind my teeth 
and presently, having reached the source 
of the Capibaribe, we struck out across 
the low-lying, swampy lands for the 
Parahyba. 

‘‘ The local natives swore we should 
find anaconda between the two rivers, 
and that bucked Bernstein up no end. 
He ordered our hunters to overhaul our 
tackle. | You never saw such a lot of 
clobber in all your days, for it is only 
the dago who goes hunting with endless 
trimmings. There were boxes and nets 
of all strengths, shapes and sizes, and 
an almighty lot of preparations for cur- 
ing skins and preserving trophies. 

‘* Before we had occasion to use our 
tackle, however, an exciting little inci- 
dent occurred. 

‘* Bernstein was a perfect swine with 
his servants; no matter whether they 
were hunters or personal boys, he treated 
them all just as if they were so much dirt 
beneath his feet. I saw him sizing me 
up several times, and I knew that he 
was wondering, in the back of his queer 
mind, just how far he might venture to 
come the ‘ master and man’ stunt with 
me. On the whole, however, I had very 
little to complain of. It amused me 
vastly to see him solemnly leading our 
caravan; no matter what was on he 
wasn’t going to take the dust of any 
man he considered his inferior. That 
little piece of vanity came very close to 
costing him his life. It was about that 
time, too, that I began to get an inkling 
that he was looking for something else 
beside sport. 

‘* He had no idea that I knew anything 
at all about engineering, but I soon saw 
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that his knowledge of certain sorts of 
prospecting was by no means a negli- 
gible quantity, and when one day he 
directed that the caravan should make a 
détour that would take us through a 
range of low hills, | wondered more than 
ever, especially as I saw him slip a small 
geological hammer into his haversack. 

‘* After several hours steady riding we 
came to the hill-country, which was en- 
tered through an exceedingly narrow 
defile. 

‘* Bernstein, as usual, rode ahead; I 
was about fifty yards behind him. From 
force of habit I had unslung my rifle, an 
extraordinarily accurate Winchester, 
upon leaving the open, and now carried 
it in my right hand, the butt resting on 
my thigh. 

** You all know how adventures almost 
always happen unexpectedly. In this 


case also the law of averages held good. 
I saw Bernstein’s mule shy suddenly side- 
ways, almost unseating him; I also saw 
his Winchester fly from his hand as he 
‘ pulled leather’ to save himself from 
falling. Then I heard the sharp, insis- 


tent rattle of a rattle-snake. The muzzle 
of my weapon came down to the level of 
my hip, automatically almost, for there 
was no time to raise the butt to my 
shoulders, but I rather fancy it was a 
lucky snap-shot of mine which succeeded 
in shattering the rattler’s head. 

‘* Bernstein seemed a bit shaken by 
the incident, and was profuse in his 
thanks; moreover than that, he was tre- 
mendously civil to me for the next few 
days, until a fresh incident occurred to 
make him alter his attitude. But I must 
not anticipate that for the moment. 

‘*'We camped early that afternoon, 
and my employer asked me to take sup- 
per with him. I’ll admit, quite candidly, 
that I was glad of the invitation; for 
although I was not particularly attracted 
to the man, it would make a change to 
have someone to speak to during the 
evening. It had been a pretty poor time 
for me hitherto feeding alone, for I need 
hardly tell you that I never shared my 
meals with the native hunters. 
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‘* Bernstein’s servants, who waited at 
table, opened a couple of bottles of good 
wine, which we topped off with liqueurs. 
After which we settled in a couple of 
comfortable camp-chairs, with our 
smokes and a whisky and a soda apiece. 
Altogether it looked like the beginning 
of a very convivial little evening, but 
before it was over I hardly knew how to 
keep my hands off my employer’s throat. 

‘* After we'd talked hunting in general 
for a time he began to boast about his. 
own individual doings, and from that 
went on to speak of the wealth he had 
acquired recently. Something prompted 
me to draw him on that subject, and, 
seeing that his glass was empty, I 
jumped up, with a great show of being 
obliging, and mixed him a real ‘stiff-un.* 
He lapped it up and soon began to look 
for more. I’ve a notion that the whisky, 
which by the way, was my contribution 
to the conviviality, was more or less a 
new drink to him. Anyway it loosened 
his tongue; and before we parted for 
the night I had learned that my present 
employer was no new employer at all, 
but the very same man who had conceived 
the big Spouting Wells Exploitation 
Syndicate swindle, which he had got well 
under-written amongst his own pals, 
whose money he was now spending on a 
tip-top holiday. I was mighty glad that 
I’d sent those cables, which would save 
the real white people of England and 
America from getting stung. 

‘* When the fellow told me so vain- 
gloriously of his astute dishonesty, which 
had landed me in such a pretty mess, } 
was minded to smash my fist into his 
face; for you must not forget that he 
had done his best to ruin my professional 
reputation, although I don’t suppose a 
small consideration of that sort ever en- 
tered his head. On second thoughts, 
however, I held my hand, for I remem- 
bered that I’d got to get enough money 
out of that trip to bring me home to 
England, and now that I knew the sort 
of perisher I was dealing with I thought 
that I saw my way to picking up some- 
thing more than my pay. 
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‘* We jogged easily along towards the 
Parahyba for a day or so; then came the 
finding of the first anaconda. As a mat- 
ter of fact 1 found it. I was stalking a 
small deer at the time. The little animal 
stopped beneath the low-hanging boughs 
of a big leafy tree. The rifle was at my 
shoulder and I was just about to press 
the trigger when I saw the head of an 
anaconda drop down from the branch 
immediately above my quarry, the reptile 
supporting its twenty-four foot length by 
the last two folds of its tail wrapped 
round a branch. 

‘* T lay still in cover watching intently. 
Coil after coil the terrible reptile wrapped 
itself around the paralysed deer. Just as 
the poor little brute seemed at the point 
of death, the anaconda released the pres- 
sure, thus allowing its victim to regain 
strength, and perhaps conciousness; then 
the cruel coils constricted, as the awful 
pressure was reapplied. 

‘* At last the anaconda dropped its 
limp prey, which was now obviously 
dead. A curious sight ensued, for the 
reptile covered its kill with saliva before 
slowly swallowing it; that there was no 
chance of the saliva-covered body slip- 
ping back out of the gullet was due, as 
I afterwards discovered, to the backward 
sloping teeth, which, apparently, are de- 
signed for this very purpose. 

‘*T killed the brute later in the day, 
and found that he measured a full four- 
and-twenty feet. 

‘* Bernstein seemed to think that I 
ought to have fetched him to effect the 
kill, but I only laughed at the thought of 
how foolish it would have been to give 
so fine a specimen a chance to escape. 

‘* Later, when the reptile’s skin was 
being prepared, a wretched native hun- 
ter got into bad trouble, for his skinning 
knife slipped, making a terrible gash in 
the trophy; which, by the way, my em- 
ployer had annexed, as a matter of 
course. 

‘* Bernstein looked at the trembling 
native a long moment, then, lifting his 
whip with devilish intent, lashed him right 
across the eyes. 
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‘* That was a deal more than I could 
stand. 1 snatched the quirt from his 
grasp and laid it across his own 
shoulders with a will; but I didn’t give 
him the beating he deserved, because I 
was anxious to attend to the hunter’s 
eyes. 

‘* That night, to my amazement, Bern- 
stein again asked me to supper with him. 
I'll admit that I was embarrassed as 
we sat down to table, but he soon had 
me at my ease, despite the fact that I 
was sorely puzzled. After the meal we 
did not occupy camp-chairs as upon the 
former occasion; but at his suggestion, 
walked across to the hunters’ camp, 
where the inevitable gamble was in pro- 
gress, half-a-dozen men having grouped 
themselves round an empty packing-case, 
upon which the cards were spread. 

** At Bernstein’s suggestion we cut in. 
I could see that the hunters were none 
too pleased, but I think it was the pre- 
sence of their employer which they re- 
sented. I soon saw why this was so, 
for he ran the stakes up in a disgraceful 
manner; and, by midnight, had cleared 
his servants out of their ready cash and 
out of the pay they would have to draw 
from him at the end of the trip as well. 
He had won back, too, such of my ad- 
vance as I had not cabled home to my 
wife when he engaged me. Now he 
seemed set on breaking me completely, 
just as he had broken the others. It is 
curious that, until that moment, I never 
realised that this was his deliberately 
planned revenge for the blows I had 
dealt him that morning. 

‘** But I, too, had a vengeance to take, 
and certain things, which I was almost 
sure I had seen, showed me the way to 
its accomplishment. 

‘* The hush of the wild was all about 
us, the packing-case between, and the 
Brazilians, whom their master had 
broken, grouped around, all eagerly in- 
tent, when Bernstein and I faced each 
other for the final hand; which, if I lost, 
would see me back in Pernambuco at the 
end of the trip more destitute than when 
I had started for Antao. 
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“* While we waited for a fresh pack of 
cards to be brought from Bernstein’s 
tent I looked around me. The men who 
had dropped out of the game made a 
wonderful picture. All were swathed in 
their ponchos, some with sombrinhas 
casting deep shadows across their faces, 
others with brilliant coloured handker- 
chiefs bound about their brows. The 
dancing firelight played upon their 
strong, eager features, and I seemed to 
detect hatred for the master in more than 
one pair of eyes. 


“* At last the cards came. Bernstein 
ripped the jacket from the packet and 
shuffied two or three times with a curi- 
ous, lightning-like flick of his supple 
fingers. 

‘* There is no need to bother you with 
the details of the play, it is sufficient to 
tell you that in the second hand I dis- 
carded a pair of sevens in the hope of 
drawing a Straight Flush and that at the 
show-down Bernstein produced a Full 
House, composed of a pair of aces and 
three sevens. To this day I do not know 
how he worked it; nor could any of the 
onlookers tell me, although two men, 
who had been standing behind me, over- 
looking my hand, were prepared to swear 
that I had discarded a pair of sevens. 


‘* When Bernstein showed-down he 
kept the cards tight in the tips of his 
fingers, until I slapped my right had, 
palm downwards, on top of them; at the 
same time naming him ‘ Ladrao ! Cheat!’ 
an expression echoed by more than one 
of the hunters. 
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‘* Like a flash of lightning that devil 
whipped out his knife; and, stabbing 
downwards, transfixed my right hand, 
pinning it fast to the packing-case. 

‘* For an instant my senses swam; but 
I seemed to hear a great shout of indig- 
nation from the hunters, and perhaps 
that pulled me together; anyway my 
brain cleared for just one moment. With 
my left hand I drew my automatic pistol 
from its holster. Bernstein had turned 
contemptuously away to walk to his tent, 
but was still within the ring of fire-light, 
and I shot him neatly through the brain 
before I fainted in real earnest. 

‘* There was no further trouble, for the 
hunters were delighted ; and so we buried 
Bernstein in the wilderness between the 
two rivers. I went through his effects, 
and found his ill-gotten gains from the 
Spouting Wells swindle, with which 
money I paid off his hunters and ser- 
vants, giving to each man a generous 
bonus. The rest I kept and it has en- 
abled me to come home.”’ 

Say, Fred,’’ said ‘‘ Bomb-proof ”’ 
Billy, who had served in the same bat- 
talion of King’s African Rifles as Warner 
in the Great War, ‘‘ I guess you earned 
that money and no one here is going to 
blame you for taking it or for putting 
out a shenzi like that fellow Bernstein.”’ 

‘‘] think that virtue is its own re- 
ward,’’ grinned Warner, ‘‘ for the 
American Oil Trust, which really owns 
the land where the Spouting Wells are 
situated, has cabled me an offer to take 
over control in Brazil on first-rate 
terms.’’ 
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The Gibraltar Garrison Polo Club 


BY 


R. F. MEREDITH. 


HE above Club was started in 

1881. It was formed primarily for 
Officers of the Garrison, but is not con- 
fined to such. 

The grounds are situated at Campa- 
mento in Spain, at the head of the Bay 
of Gibraltar, about two miles from the 
frontier. 

It was no unusual thing before the 
war for play to start as early in the 
afternoon as the heat permitted, and to 
go on until evening gunfire, when a 
rush was made to get back into the 
Fortress before the twenty minutes’ 
grace expired. 


During the war there were gave fears 
that the Club would have to be aban- 
doned through lack of support, there 
being very few fit officers on the Rock. 
There was also a dearth of suitable 
ponies, owing to the restrictions and 
difficulties of bringing fresh supplies 


over from Morocco. Ponies, which 
had been sold to gharris for an old song 
by officers ordered to France in 1914, 
reappeared in sporting circles at double 
their normal price. 

From time to time there were threats 
of forage restrictions and corn was fre- 
quently almost unprocurable by the 
private buyer. The writer well remem- 
bers walking down into the town from 
Buena Vista to try and borrow half a 
sack of barley from a lady owner, only 
to be met by her with a frenzied appeal 
for the loan of a couple of feeds to put 
her on till the morrow. Together they 
went round the corn dealers and gharri 
owners in sheer desperation, and, just 


when the search seemed hopeless, a 
small supply was forthcoming which 
saved the situation. The ponies would 
have gone hungry that night but for 
the persuasive powers of a lady. 

In spite of these little troubles, the 
game was kept going throughout the 
war. Sometimes it was only a couple 
of chukkers ; at others, three aside were 
all that could be mustered. But the 
game went on. 

New officers took to the game enthu- 
siastically and, as before the war, polo 
was still the main topic of conversation 
in some of the Messes. Some of the 
officers showed great promise; others 
played with more enthusiasm than skill. 
On one occasion Mr. Ernesto Larios, 
well known in Spanish polo circles, and 
an invaluable supporter of the Club at 
this time, was playing his usual strong 
game at back when a hefty young R.E. 
subaltern attempted to ride him off 
vigorously. But Larios is not an easy 
man for a beginner to hustle, and, in 
the excitement of the moment, the sub- 
altern gave him a few violent digs with 
his elbow. After the chukkar Larios 
approached him good naturedly. 

‘* That’s an excellent idea of yours, 
A he remarked, smiling; but, 
after all, it’s hardly polo!’’ Collapse 
of subaltern ! 

At one time, the Larios brothers 
formed a very strong team of their own. 

The ponies used are chiefly Barbs, 
which rarely cost more thn £25 apiece 
in pre-war days. They are fast and 
handy and easily trained, providing a 
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SNAPSHOTS AT A 
RECENT MATCH 


SPECTATORS FIND THE 
SHADE OF THE TREES 
VERY WELCOME. 


A STRAY PLAYER 
HITS THE BALL 
HALF WAY UP 
THE FIELD. 


SOME OF THE SPANISH 
BOYS WHO GATHER 
TO EARN A FEW PENCE 
BY LOOKING AFTER 
VISITORS’ PONIES, 
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PONIES TAKING A 
WELL-EARNED REST 
AFTER A HARD GAME, 


very level game, though outclassed by 
English ponies. 

The various regiments on the Rock 
all have their Polo Pony Clubs which 
own a certain number of ponies. These 
ponies are let out to officers of the regi- 
ment for a small sum per month, sub- 
ject to conditions such as holding them 
available for players in a match, 

This system, in various forms, is in 
general use in India, and brings polo 
within the reach of those officers who 
would not be able to buy their ponies 
outright. It might well help the popu- 


A MATCH AGAINST 
A BATTLESHIP, 
WHICH 
WIRELESSED A 
CHALLENGE AS 
SHE APPROACHED 
THE FORTRESS. 


larity of the game if applied to County 
Clubs. 

The subscription to the Gibraltar 
Club is strictly moderate. Ponies are 
now easier to obtain and forage should 
be fairly cheap. 

The weather is reliable without im- 
posing the hardships often experienced 
further east. Moreover, the ground is 
within four days of London by sea. 
The sportsman of moderate means, 
who finds polo too expensive in Eng- 
land, might do worse than try a season 
in the sunshine of Spain. 
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The Gibraltar Jockey Club 


BY 


R.F. MEREDITH. 


HE Gibraltar Jockey Club have a 
fine course at North Front on the 
flat neck of land that separates Gib- 
raltar from Spain. Here they hold an 
average of about six meetings a year, 
which are generally well attended. 
Racing is carried out under Jockey 
Club rules, and entrants are divided 
into five classes, though special classes 
are run from time to time when a suffi- 
cient number of entries is forthcoming. 
To start at the bottom, Class V. is for 
Barb ponies ridden by gentlemen 
riders. This class was very keenly con- 


tested before the war, as it included 
most of the polo ponies belonging to 


officers of the Garrison. Large fields 
were the order of the day, and the pre- 
dominating colour of the ponies— 
white—made it a pretty sight as they 
lined up at the starting gate or bunched 
together on the rails. 

Class IV. is for such ponies as have 
been promoted from the lower Class, 
and for all Spanish ponies and ponies 
of polo type other than those running 
in Class V. Owners of Spanish ponies 
complain that they cannot race in Class 
V., although the common-bred Spanish 
pony is not usually as fast as the Barb, 
but, as these ponies are not very suit- 
able for racing, this does not amount to 
much. The type of Spanish pony rac- 
ing in Class IV. is generally something 
with a bit of quality and of uncertain 
pedigree. Asa rule, it is larger than 
the Barb, which probably accounts for 
Class V. being kept to the latter. 


Class III. is, generally speaking, for 
half-bred animals, though it is well to 
point out that this term is frequently 
used to describe ponies which are half 
Barb and half Spanish or English ; not 
necessarily blood as the term signifies 
in English horse-breeding circles. 

It is not unknown for a Barb to race 
in this class. The best example the 
writer can remember was Black Dia- 
mond, a fine type of black Barb belong- 
ing to Lady Miles, wife of Sir Herbert 
Miles, the Governor of Gibraltar at that 
time. This pony won in the Third 
Class carrying top weight. The de- 
light of the crowd at this popular win 
was something to be remembered. The 
number of races won by this pony was 
remarkable. 

Classes II. and I. are for racehorses 
pure and simple, though a few half- 
bred animals run in Class II. In these 
classes may be seen horses not un- 
known in good company at home, 
which for some reason or other have 
not quite been up to form in their own 
country. Occasionally Spanish horses 
are sent down and a French stable 
established over the frontier in Spain 
also added to the number of entries. 
These classes were, up to the war, 
mostly restricted ta ‘local owners of 
racing stables, both in Gibraltar and at 
Campamento in Spain. 

When the writer left the Rock, how- 
ever, there were several officers racing 
thoroughbreds, which added consider- 
ably to the sport and helped to over- 
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START OF A BARB RACE IN CHAMPIONSHIPS IN SPAIN. 


come the tendency for the races to be 
won in turns, owing to the form of the 
horses being too well known. 

Betting is done by pari-mutuel, a 
great boon and a gold mine to the rate- 
payer. It is very satisfactory to know 
that the odds are adjusted automatic- 
ally by the amount on the winner in 
relation to the total betting on the race. 
For this reason, owners, trainers and 
jockeys who are on a good thing are 
amusing in their efforts to hide the ex- 
tent of their betting. The number of 
tickets sold is visible for all to see. If 
there are eleven entries, eleven bundles 
of tickets are hung in a row, each 
bundle containing, say, one thousand 
5s. tickets numbered consecutively. 
The men in charge tear down tickets to 
the value of each bet. Thus one can see 
that 80 tickets have been sold on one 
horse, only 16 on another, and so forth. 

The course is approximately a mile 
round, skirting the frontier along the 


further side. The writer has frequently 
watched races from here when on 
twenty-four hours’ frontier guard. The 
officers’ room in the old frontier guard- 


house is within a few feet of the 
course. 

The course is marked by big white 
stones, with the exception of the 
straight which is railed. At first sight 
this appears extraordinary,as one would 
naturally expect horses to run out or 
be ridden on to the stones. Yet, in 
practice, the writer only knows of one 
case of a horse getting on to the stones 
and that was its own fault and not due 
to any hustling. 

The programme is varied with occa- 
sional hurdle races, and on one occa- 
sion a steeplechase course was started, 
but this fell into disuse through lack 
of support. 

In addition to racing at Gibraltar 
there is another course at Campamento 
in Spain, about two miles from the 
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frontier, where frequent Sunday racing 
is indulged in. This club is run on 
very similar lines, the chief point of 
difference being that the Fifth Class is 
open to professional riders. 

All the inhabitants of Gibraltar and 
the surrounding country take a deep 
interest in racing. Ponies are all 
known by name and their possibilities 
or achievements freely discussed. 

If one happens to possess a pony 
which has made a name for itself on 
the course, the ninos (children) of La 
Linea will all greet it by name as one 
rides along the beach. 

One hates to think of the end of these 
ponies, tortured to death in the local 
bull rings of La Linea, San Raque and 
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Algeciras. Owners change so con- 
stantly that no one troubles about the 
ultimate fate of their ponies. 

The writer tried to form a club under 
the protection of the local S.P.C.A. in 
which a pony could be entered when 
sold with conditions, so that these con- 
ditions would not be allowed to lapse 
with subsequent changes of ownership. 
The regimental polo pony clubs are 
great offenders. The writer knows of 
at least two ponies which had more 
than paid for themselves on the race- 
course and given years of good service, 
being sold to gharris, when broken 
down, for a mere song, only to find 
their way to the bull ring in the end. 


NECK AND NECK (NOTE THE STONES THAT MARK THE COURSE). 
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Billiards Seventy Years Ago 


BY 


BERNARD DARWIN. 


i the year 1844 there was living at 
Brighton a gentleman of leisure, Mr. 
Edward Russell Mardon. The greater part 
of his time he spent in the billiard rooms in 
Manchester Street, of which the proprietor 
was Mr. Kentfield, familiarly known as 
Jonathan, the leading professional player of 
his day. There were doubtless other great 
men in the world in various walks of life 
but there was one in Mr. Mardon’s opinion 
far greater than all the rest, and that was 
Mr. Kentfield. Mr. Mardon sat at his feet 
and treasured his smallest saying: he 
watched him by the hour, and took lessons 
from him and learned to play a steady, 
careful, pawky game. 

There was another amateur of billiards 
called Mr. Parker and he and Mr. Mardon 
were apparently keen rivals. At any rate 
‘* a difference of opinion existed relative to 
the merits of their respective force” and 
so a match was made between them to be 
played in the rooms in Manchester Street, 
Mr. Parker to give 25 points in 500. For 
some time Mr. Mardon had the best of it, 
then Mr. Parker made a break of 37 
(emphasised by exclamation marks) and, to 
cut a long story short, he finally reached 
495 to the 475 of his adversary. Even at 
this fearful juncture the intrepid Mr. Mar- 
don gave a safety miss. Mr. Parker 
played at the red ball but failed to score 
and then—oh tremendous and unbeliable 
event !—Mr. Mardon ran out with 25 un- 
finished. 

The victor was loudly cheered by 
assembled Manchester Street, and Mr. 
Kentfield said it was ‘‘ a wonderful per- 
formance,” and there was some account of 
the match in a London paper. Mr. Mardon 
went home swelling with pride, and the 
more he thought about what he had done 
the more he became convinced that such a 
victory deserved a solid memorial. And 


so he wrote a book about it all. He re- 
printed the newspaper account and gave 
diagrams illustrating his last nine immor- 
tal strokes. Thinking or perhaps being 
told by his publishers that this was not 
quite enough for a whole book he added 
some further diagrams of different strokes 
and a few anecdotes of Mr. Kentfield and 
other players. The book was apparently 
popular. There was a second edition in 
1849, and a third in 1858 (the one I am 
happy to possess) comprising a number of 
‘* general observations on the game.” 

Mr. Mardon was, I am disposed to 
think, a little vain and prosy. He had not 
a great sense of humour : his style of writ- 
ing was rather turgid: he was perhaps a 
little fond of telling people about the 
‘noble earl” whom he saw make a certain 
stroke with the ‘‘ greatest precision,” and 
the other nobleman over whom he achieved 
the ‘‘ honour of victory ” by means of his 
losing hazards into the middle pockets. 
But he had the saving grain of enthusiasm, 
Much might be forgiven him because he 
loved billiards so much and in fact, far 
from having anything to forgive, we ought 
to be grateful to him, for he wrote a most 
entertaining book. The game has altered 
and progressed since his day and his tech- 
nical advice is much of it no doubt anti- 
quated and unsound, but his talk about 
himself and the players of his day is still 
fresh and amusing—more amusing per- 
haps than he meant it to be, and [ at least, 
who am no billiard player, have often 
found him the most soothing companion. 

I do not propose to follow him in his 
purely technical disquisitions but will 
rather ask the reader to come and browse 
with me at random on the more general 
parts of the book. I must, however, do 
Mr. Mardon this much justice. He had 
clearly the right outlook on the game. He 
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was most severely down on the player of 
what he called the ‘‘florid” school, who 
went out for showy slashing strokes that 
should ‘‘ bring down the house,” irrespec- 
tive of what should come after. His 
treatise, he says, is not addressed to 
‘* gentlemen forsaking science, desirous of 
seeing the balls ‘ jump Jim Crow.’” For 
them there is another book by a rival 
author which ‘‘ abounds with strokes of 
eccentricity and folly.” He lays great 
stress on the importance of strength and 
playing for position—doctrines that do not 
sound very novel to-day but may have been 
more so then. His own style and play 
appear to have been thought ‘‘niggling’’ 
and ‘‘pottering” by the florid hazard 
stickers, but he beat them nevertheless as 
he is delighted to inform us. In short, 
‘* Curious side twists, with here and there 
brilliancy of execution, have nothing what- 
ever to do with the game of billiards ; and 
players relying upon a system so treacher- 
ous and so uncertain will invariably find 
themselves defeated by those wise enough 
to place their sole dependence upon science 


and discretion, rendering physical force 
subservient to the triumph of mind.” 

A little of Mr. Mardon in this mood goes 
a long way, and I turn with relief to some 


of his anecdotes. Among the early heroes 
of billiards was one Carr, a marker at 
Bath. He was a player of ‘‘ certain won- 
derful strokes ” and had learnt the secret 
of the ‘‘ properties of the side stroke ” 
from Bartley owner of the tables at the 
Upper Rooms at Bath, who was appar- 
ently the first to discover them. Bartley 
did not make much out of it, but the wily 
Carr did so, for he informed his admirers 
that the secret was in a certain ‘‘ twisting 
chalk”? he had invented. He brought a 
number of pill boxes, fitted them with the 
ordinary billiard chalk and sold them at 
half a crown apiece. Possibly on this ac- 
count he made Bath too hot to hold him 
and went to Spain, where he astonished 
the Spaniards with his skill. When, how- 
ever, he landed once more in England, at 
Portsmouth, he was almost in rags. He 
went into the nearest billiard room and 
found a confiding gentleman from whom 
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he won seventy pounds. Mr. Mardon shall 
tell the rest of the story in his own words. 
‘* Quitting the room with the money in his 
pocket, he lost no time in discovering a 
shop at which he could get ‘ fully and com- 
pletely rigged.’ Attired in a blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat, drab small clothes and 
top boots, he paid on the following day 
another visit to the same room, where it 
happened that he met his antagonist of 
the previous day, who, being a fine player 
and devoted to the game, lost no time in 
challenging the stranger to play. The re- 
sult of this match terminated as the 
former, and Carr once more became a con- 
siderable winner. At the close of the 
match the gentleman observed that he was 
truly unfortunate in having met with, on 
succeeding days, two persons capable of 
giving him so severe a dressing. Carr, 
making himself known, thanked the 
gentleman for his metamorphosis his 
money had occasioned, and wished him a 
good morning.” 

After this it is refreshing to find that 
sometimes it was the ‘‘ gentleman ” who 
was too clever for the marker. He was a 
General Officer, lately of Her Majesty’s 
Service (described in all the dignity of 
capital letters) who was an acquaintance of 
of Mr. Mardon’s. He used to play with 
Bedford, one of the two or three profes- 
sionals who came nearest to Kentfield, and 
he invariably got beaten by him. So at 
last he addressed him as follows : ‘‘ I have 
played you, Mr. Bedford, many matches, 
but never with success. I will now at- 
tempt another, one of a ludicrous descrip- 
tion. We will each have an eye bandaged 
up and play a series of games. Each band- 
aged an eye accordingly and for a while 
the professional did fairly well, but after 
an hour or so his one eye grew more and 
more tired and his play worse, whereas the 
general went on as gaily as ever. When 
it was all over and the General had won 
he announced that he had for several years 
been blind in the eye he had bandaged. 
Mr. Bedford probably fought shy of 
General Officers ever afterwards. The 
author himself was once victimised. He 
had been winning a number of games by 
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means of his favourite losing hazards into 
the middle pockets and had gauged the 
strength of the baulk to perfection, so that 
his disgusted opponent proposed to give it 
up in despair. ‘‘ Try once more, sir,” said 
the wicked proprietor, who took away the 
cushion at the top of the table and put it to 
warm all night by the kitchen fire. Next 
day the red ball instead of coming back 
obediently to the middle pocket flew into 
baulk. ‘‘ I remember perfectly well,” says 
poor Mr. Mardon, ‘‘ frequently exclaiming 
‘Why, what ails the balls?’ but many 
months had elapsed ere I was informed of 
the dirty trick that had been played.” 
There were others whom our author 
admired, Howse and Pratt, and Pook, of 
the Cocoa Tree Rooms, but we must now 
come to more illustrious names, those of 
Kentfield and John Roberts the first. 
Kentfield was clearly in his day a great 
player. His was a transition period, for 
he began his career in the times of list 
cushions and big pockets and continued to 
be famous when the cushions were of 
indiarubber. When the cushions were of 
list the balls naturally nestled close to the 
sides of the table and the jenny was a 
great stroke. An interesting sidelight is 
thrown on the then character of the game 
by Mardon’s statement that a player once 
made a break of 102 solely by this stroke 
and in the course of it scarcely moved the 
red ball. Kentfield’s biggest break was 
196, and he once made 57 spot strokes in 
succession, that in a time when to make 
seven was considered remarkable. Some 
of his achievements as here set forth leave 
one comparatively cold because one does 
not know the merit of the opposition. 
Thus ‘‘ On one occasion, when playing the 
winning game, 21 up, Mr. Kentfield gave 
his opponent 18 points, and won sixteen 
following games”; or again, ‘‘ In playing 
the winning and losing game 24 up, he 
won ten games, his adversary never scor- 
ing! The games were thus played: Mr. 
Kentfield, in playing off, doubled the red 
ball for one of the baulk corner pockets, 
placing his own ball under the side cushion, 
His opponent played to drop it into the 
corner pocket, failed, and left on each 


occasion a cannon ; that was made and the 
games were all won off the balls !” Doubt- 
less Mr. Kentfield was very skilful, but 
surely in the course of ten games it might 
have dawned on that opponent to try some 
other form of response to the insidious Mr. 
Kentfield’s opening. On the other hand 
here is a performance that does sound a 
remarkable one, even though the hyper- 
critical might like to know a little more 
about the table. ‘‘ He (Kentfield) was 
playing the non-cushion game, 16 up. On 
going off he twisted his ball into the corner 
pocket from the red, and won, in that 
manner, six games, his adversary not hav- 
ing a stroke!!” I think we may here 
allow Mr. Mardon his two exclamation 
marks. 

These and a number of other feats were 
set forth in Mr. Mardon’s first edition and 
in those days he declined to believe it pos- 
sible that anyone could compare with 
Kentfield. ‘‘ I have been given to under- 
stand, within the last few months,” he 
says, ‘‘ that Mr. Roberts, superintendent 
of the billiard rooms at the Union Club in 
Manchester, is considered by his friends of 
that neighbourhood to be equal to any 
player in Europe.” Mr. Mardon had not 
seen Roberts, who had made a break of 
208, play, but that made no difference. 
He ‘‘called to mind and reflected on” what ~ 
he had seen Kentfield do and that was 
enough. ‘‘ Although luminaries may 
shine forth in other spheres, Mr. Kentfield 
the electric light of mine, must, I think, 
dim their lustre and keep them in the 
shade.” 

Alas ! that this fine, sturdy, unreasoning 
faith was to be shattered at last. When 
Mr. Mardon wrote his ‘‘General Remarks” 
in his third edition, he pathetically owned 
that whatever Mr. Kentfield might once 
have been able to do, Roberts was now 
the stronger man. Roberts himself had 
declared, according to the publishers’ ad- 
vertisement, that his game had ‘‘ benefited 
and improved by the perusal of Mr. Mar- 
don’s treatise.” That was very disarm- 
ing; it cannot but have appealed to the 
vanity of the author, but there was a still 
better reason. Time had not stood still 
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even with Mr. Kentfield, and feeling him- 
self unequal to the combat, he had, not 
very ingenuously, declined it. 

Roberts’ Manchester friends had been 
trying for some time to make a match 
between him and Kentfield, and at last 
Roberts himself came to Brighton to beard 
the old champion in his den. Here is Mr. 
Mardon’s account of the visit : ‘* Arrived 
in Brighton a few years since, Mr. Roberts 
called on Kentfield. He informed him at 
once, in a manly straightforward manner, 
who he was, and expressed a desire of 
playing a friendly game. He neither 
sought disguise nor secrecy, and would 
willingly have shown the strength of his 
game to all who might have approached. 
A nobleness of conduct similar to this was 
not, unfortunately, in unison with the feel- 
ings of Mr. Kentfield. Publicity he 
sought to avoid. Taking Roberts into a 
room adjoining, he locked the door, and 
thus shut up, commenced a game. Ere 


many strokes had been played Mr. Roberts 
had sufficient penetration to perceive that 
Kentfield was not exerting himself; that 


he was in fact- merely trifling with him, 
and he thus addressed him: ‘ This, Mr. 
Kentfield, cannot be your game; to play 
such as this I can give forty in a hundred. 
If you are withholding your powers for the 
purpose of obtaining a bet, I am willing to 
recommence the game and to play you for 
five pounds.’ That being declined, Mr. 
Roberts laid down his cue.” Whether the 
conversation was really quite so cool and 
polite has been doubted by subsequent 
commentators. 

Afterwards an emissary of Roberts 
came to Brighton and again tried to in- 
duce Kentfield to play either for £1,000 
or a friendly game for charity, but no 
match was made, and Mr. Mardon was 
left sorrowfully to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Kentfield gave him his reasons for 
not playing, which were ‘‘ forcible, con- 
vincing and most sensible.” They seem 
to have amounted to this, that Kentfield 
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was used to play entirely on his own table 
in easy-going matches, that he was getting 
old and did not feel his nerve equal to the 
strain. The last point Mr. Mardon illus- 
trates with superfluous solemnity. He 
gives a full-page diagram, showing a 
single ball near one of the top pockets and 
presenting the simplest possible losing 
hazard. Four times in the course of a 
quarter of an hour he saw the once great 
player miss this easy shot in a match 
‘‘against a noble lord” in 1857. ‘‘ On 
the first, second and third time he failed 
in making the score, and on the fourth he 
missed the ball altogether.” The noble 
lord won the match and two more after- 
wards, and it became clear that Kentfield 
could no longer play well when he most 
wanted to do so. 

On this subject of nerves Mr. Mardon 
has some harrowing stories. In one case 
a player was about to play with his adver- 
sary’s ball when he was stopped in time by 
the marker. He thereupon hurried to the 
red ball and put it in his pocket. Another 
in a like state of agitation, wanting but 
two points for the game and having a 
choice of two very easy strokes played 
with the red ball, and a third, after twice 
demanding the score, gave a safety miss 
when the opponent was within one point 
of game. Here is another of his stories 
which, he says, illustrates the difference 
between strong nerves and weak ones. 
‘* Two gentlemen had for years frequented 
Mr. Bedford’s subscription room, without 
having taken a proposed bet. One day a 
spectator of the game offered to lay 300 to 
200 on the result, and, to the surprise of 
all present, one of the parties to whom 
allusion is made accepted the proposal. 
He won the three hundred pounds and 
remained as cool as a cucumber. The 
other gentleman laid a wager of sixpence ; 
during the progress of the game of 24 up 
he evinced the greatest anxiety, and, upon 
the marker calling the game, ‘ 23 all,’ 
actually fainted away.” 
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BY 


COURTENAY HAYES. 


667 S Mr. Wilson 


George ?”’ 

“* Yessir,’’ replied the hall porter, 
** you will find him in the smoking- 
room, I think.’’ 

I had run up to town after superin- 
tending the fitting-out of Idler, my 
ten-ton yawl, and already was sorry 
that I had left Whitsea. London 
seemed unbearably stuffy, though 


in the Club, 


signs of spring in the parks were dis- 
appointingly backward. 

Arrived in the smoking-room I 
found George Wilson occupying the 


big window in solitary state. Several 
other members sat talking together at 
the other end of the room, so I made 
a shrewd surmise that my friend— 
always irascible—was ‘“‘ feeling the 
spring,’’ as the saying goes. 

George looked up, and seemed quite 
pleased at my appearance. ‘‘ Hello, 
Bill! What brings you up here? 
Isn’t this asterisked mugginess enough 
to depress a saint? I declare it’s 
making me almost peevish.”’ 

A chorus of suppressed chuckles 
came from the far end of the room; 
the idea of ‘‘ old George’ being 
almost peevish’’ tickled members 
immensely. 

‘How is Idler?’’ continued my 
friend. ‘‘ Any water under her keel 
yet?” 

“* Rather! I’ve just finished fitting- 
out, and she’s ‘ ready, aye ready,’ ”’ 
I replied joyfully. 

** Want a ‘ hand’? ” 


‘“ Any time you like, old lad, you 
know that well enough; but isn’t this 
a bit early for you? What about the 
old fever? ”’ 

‘* Fever be sugared! Town these 
days is enough to give fever to a mud- 
turtle. When could you have me? ”’ 

‘To-day, if you like; no time like 
the present. London has given me 
the blue hump already, so I’m quite 
game to waste my ticket. Bring some 
warm gear though; even Idler ain’t 
exactly tropical yet—it’s only April, 
remember.”’ 

Late that evening the train whirled 
us seawards in the dusk, and by ten 
o’clock we had groped our way to the 
dinghy and had reached Idler after a 
fairly stiff pull against wind and tide. 
Here George inspected—with some 
approval—my latest experiment,” 
which was a non-smell (genuine, for 
once) oil heater, clamped to a sheet- 
iron plate on the forward bulkhead of 
the cabin. Within ten minutes we 
were warm and snug, a decanter and 
glasses had made their appearance 
from the lockers, and the kettle was 
well on its way to “ talking.”’ 

““What’s the programme for to- 
morrow ? asked George. 

“* Well,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I think we 
will get to sea, anyway, and have a 
look at things. It’s a dirty night 
now, and the glass is falling, but we 
can’t come to much harm. Even a 
bit of a dusting outside is better for 
us than wearing out our boots on pave- 
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ments. The wind is north, though, 


so it will be precious cold.”’ 

Don’t care,’”? grunted my com- 
panion, “‘ there’s always the cabin.” 
So we left it at that. 


Next day was fine, though cold; 
the wind was steady from the north, 
and there was not too much of it. 
We had a splendid sail down creek, 
and then turned up the coast. There 
was not nearly as much sea as I had 
expected, and the old Idler made short 
knots of it with the beam wind. We 
took turns at the tiller owing to the 
cold, and the one not steering lay 
quite sheltered in the lee of the coach- 
roof. By lunch-time we had logged 
some thirty miles, so George went be- 
low to fix up the meal. In barely half 
a minute he returned and gently took 
the tiller from me. 

** Just go below and have a look at 
the glass, will you? ’’ he said quietly. 

In a few seconds I was rubbing my 
eyes and staring dazedly at my faith- 
ful glass. I had known that it was 
falling, but ‘‘ butter down a hot dish”’ 
was as nothing to what had now 
occurred. I went on deck. 

Home, George,’’ I said, ‘“ or 
rather Bramble River; it’s a dead beat 
to windward, but we ought to manage 
it before whatever is coming does 
come. Lunch can wait.’ 

Working to windward is not Idler’s 
strong point, but we duly passed the 
coastguard station and entered the 
river before any change was noticeable 
in the weather. The river winds con- 
siderably, but we continued to work 
our way up; I had no intention of 
taking chances at the open mouth with 
the glass continuing to fall as it did. 

About five o’clock we anchored in 
a sheltered bend, and as an additional 
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precaution shackled our warp to the 
chain and made fast to a tree ashore. 
It was a charming spot, and the woods 
looked very inviting, but they were 
so backward it was hard to realise that 
in a few hours we should be in May. 
We had found a safe anchorage, and 
patted ourselves on the back, so the 
glass promptly commenced to rise. It 
had risen a tenth before we turned in 
that night. 

During the hours of darkness the 
mercury remained steady, and by 
morning the wind was still north and 
much stronger, but it would have 
given magnificent sailing outside. 
Everything pointed to up-anchoring 
and continuing the cruise, but my 
private guardian cherub urged delay. 
My mate informed me that he did not 
care twopence either way, so we pos- 
sessed our souls in patience. When 
we finally turned in the glass had a 
slight tendency to rise, though the 
night was abominably cold on deck 
and the wind moaned and howled sor- 
rowtully through the trees and over- 
head. 


In what seemed the middle of the 
night I was awakened by discontented 
grunts and twistings from the opposite 
bunk. Old George seemed rather un- 
happy. The cabin was as black as 
pitch. 

‘*What’s the matter?” I 
quired. ‘‘ Can’t you sleep? ”’ 

he growled, “‘ been awake 
for hours, I should think. Never lay 
awake in Idler before. What is the 
time? ”’ 

I struck a match and looked at the 
clock, then I listened to it; it was 
ticking steadily. In a bewildered 
way I found my watch and consulted 
that. It told the same tale. 
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‘* Look here,’’ I said, ‘‘ either the 
clocks are mad or Iam. They say it 
is a quarter to ten! ”’ I lit the lamp. 

Rot! snorted George. ‘“‘You’re 
only half awake. Gimme my waist- 
coat.”” 

I complied, and in another second 
my companion was puzzling in his 
turn. 

‘Hang it!’’ he said. “Is ita 
total eclipse, or what? My ticker 
spins the same varn. What is it like 
outside ? ” 

I wrenched open the door of the 
companion to be confronted with a 
wall of solid close-packed white. 
Great Scott, man,’’ I ejaculated; 
‘“ we are snowed up! and have nearly 
slept the clock round! ”’ 

It was true enough, and I shall 
never forget the sight that Idler pre- 
sented. A mound of perfect white— 


through which we had to paw our 


chilly way—extended from the rail to 
far above the main boom; of boom and 
crutches there was no sign; a smaller 
but similar sugarloaf rode astern to 
represent the dinghy. The country 
ashore, even under the thick trees, 
looked like an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas-card, and the wind cut like a 
knife. 
“‘We-el,’? calmly remarked George, 
you did advise me to bring warm 
clothing, now I come to think of it. 
I say, aren’t we a bit near the water ?”’ 

We were; she had only about a foot 
of freeboard! Snow water, melted 
during the night in the warmth from 
the cabin, was already oozing up be- 
tween the floorboards (Idler did not 
own a self-draining cockpit), and the 
ship was quite full. The weight of 
snow on deck must also have been 
considerable. 

Well, what about it? ’’ queried 
George. 
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““We must get this stuff off her 
deck first, and then pump her out,”’ I 
answered. 

Easier said than done! Snow 
shovels form no part of the equipment 
of even the most modern ten-tonner. 
We used frying-pans, and_ they 
answered uncommonly well, but it 
took us the best part of an hour to get 
the ship clear. Pumping out, how- 
ever, was an even worse job, and it 
was noon before the pump ‘‘sucked,’’ 
and we thankfully desisted. 

At 12.45 p.m. we had our first meal. 

After that we cleared the dinghy 
and went ashore for fresh milk. The 
walk through the woods to Whinbury 
was an experience in its way, for the 
snow had fallen on dry ground and 
showed no sign of thawing. Never- 
theless, before we had returned to 
Idler the wind had swung round to 
the south-west, and, aided by the sun, 
the thaw had commenced with a ven- 
geance. 

That evening we took a row up 
river, and I became a trifle uneasy. 
Every tiny runnel was spouting a 
positive flood into the parent stream, 
and the current—brown and swollen— 
was already eddving past in a manner 
that twirled the dinghy like a floating 
cork. We soon returned to the yacht, 
for | was anxious about the anchor. 
After watching her for a bit we bent 
on our second warp and carried the 
kedge anchor well up stream; un- 
pleasant work in its way, for the 
dinghy behaved like a lunatic, and, 
had anything happened, no swimmer 
would have had a ghost of a chance in 
that flood. 

There only remained to await de- 
velopments. We waited most of the 
night, and I for one have seldom 
spent a more anxious time while cruis- 
ing. Idler strained, swung, and 
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jerked uneasily, while the water 
boiled against her stem and gurgled 
under her counter in a most unpleasant 
manner. The strain on chain and 
warps must have been terrific. How- 
ever, they had, thank goodness, for 
I do not like to think of what might 
have happened to Idler if she had been 
taken charge of by that flood. 

About 1 a.m. the tide turned, so we 
thankfully sought our bunks. 

The ‘‘ river’* next morning pre- 
sented such an extraordinary sight 
that we photographed it. The water 
stretched unbroken from timber to 
timber. The hundreds of acres of 


saltmarsh that lie above tidemark on 
the east bank had entirely disappeared. 
There was hardly a sign of snow on 
shore, a genial sun shone down,. and 
except for the floods yesterday seemed 
nothing but a nightmare. 
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Getting down that river was a tick- 
lish job, for land and water looked 
both alike and most of the channel 
perches were submerged. We touched 
twice, but not badly. 

*“ Yes,’’ said George happily, as 
Idler lifted her bows to the first spark- 
ling sea, ‘‘ there is one thing that I 
can depend on getting when I cruise 
with you.” 

‘* What is that? ’’ I inquired. 

VARIETY ! 


[In case the events set forth in 
‘** Variety ’’ should seem improbable 
I would explain that they are a record 
of actual fact. Name of yacht and 
personnel are disguised, but the whole 
sequence of events is extracted from 
my own yacht’s log.—COURTENAY 


Hayes. ] 
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The Steel River Canoe Trip 


BY 


G. 


interesting one hundred and 

seventy-five mile canoe trip in virgin 
country north of Lake Superior, offering 
splendid fishing, exceptional scenic at- 
tractions and unusual opportunity for 
wild life photography can be made by fol- 
lowing a chain of lakes to the headwaters 
of the Steel River, and then down this 
fascinating stream to Lake Superior. 
Starting and terminating point for this 
cruise is Jack Fish (on main trans-con- 
tinental line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 840 miles west of Montreal and 
660 miles northwest of Toronto). The 


trip can be made in eight or nine days, 
but a much longer time could be’profitably 
and enjoyably spent in fishing the dif- 
ferent waters and in exploring lakes and 


streams a little off the route. Guides, 
provisions, canoes, and complete outfits 
can be secured from the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., of Nipigon, who will supply any 
information on request. 

A sportsman who has made the trip has 
written the following which will serve as 
an interesting and useful guide for those 
intending to take this cruise :— 

Clearwater Lake suddenly — glinted 
through the trees ahead and in a few 
minutes the first and longest portage of 
the trip was behind us. Set like a cres- 
cent between heavily wooded hills, this 
lake is perhaps a mile and a half long, 
with shore line covered by a_ heavy 
growth of hardwood, dotted here and 
there with pine. Examining it more 
closely we discovered a young bull moose 
standing motionless on the far side of the 
lake looking steadily in our direction. 
After a few minutes he became suspicious 
and, shifting uneasily once or twice, 
turned and trotted into the bush. Joe, 
my Indian guide, said that some very 
large pike had been taken out of this 


lake. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to try out some likely-looking weed 
beds while crossing over to the portage 
at the other end, and a few minutes cast- 
ing yielded three pike, the largest being 
about six pounds. 

Mountain Lake is buried deeply in a 
wonderful setting of mountain—and such 
mountains! In some places, the ascent 
is gradual, up heavily wooded slopes. In 
others, blood-red precipices rise sheer 
from the water throwing weird and 
shaggy outlines against the sky. One 
mountain has split. Half has tumbled 
into the lake and the wall that remains 
suggests a gaunt Indian profile. An- 
other strangely resembles an _ Indian 
shelter and is called ‘‘ Windigo’s Wig- 
wam,”’ or the ‘‘ Dwelling Place of an 
Evil Spirit.’’ Joe stared quietly at these 
in superstitious awe. Time and time 
again while paddling up the four and a 
half miles to Devil portage, new vistas or 
perspectives opening up command our 
admiration. Never have I seen a lake to 
compare with this gem of the north 
country. On this particular afternoon 
it was distinctly blue and sparkling in the 
afternoon sun. My Indian had not been 
over the route for ten years, and had then 
travelled it in winter, but he had little 
trouble in finding the portage. The first 
few hundred yards were up the face of a 
mountain and will certainly tak: a lot out 
of anyone not used to such work. The 
appeal of spring, crystal clear, 
sparkling, and cold, right beside a good 
camping spot overcame any desire on our 
part for further travel, and right there 
we spent a well-earned night’s rest. 

One day gliding swiftly downstream 
about sunset, Joe suddenly said, ‘‘ Look 
quick—acribou !” and sure enough, on a 
point a couple of hundred yards ahead 
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a beautiful, brownish-gray bull, its 
antlers still in velvet, lifted a dripping 
muzzle and after one startled look trotted 
quickly into the bush. We were in a 
wonderful game country and Joe said it 
was the best bear district he knew. 
Several times we passed bear skulls 
bleached white by long exposure, hung 
up in the branches of a tree, after an old 
Indian custom. At one deserted trap- 
pers’ camp we counted no fewer than 
eleven. The days were long and packed 
full of interest with good fishing, explor- 
ing unknown brooks and streams, photo- 
graphing wild life and other things to 
take up the time. Then we came to 
Rainbow Falls where exceptional trout 
fishing had been reported. hurriec 
portage around that foaming, thundering 
fall whose wild roar could be heard long 
before it was reached, and my long-looked 
for moment had arrived. And trout— 


heavens, such trout !—leaping for flies in 
the all-smooth water of some of the dark, 
deep circular pools, full of strange darting 


shadows. I could not keep my hand 
from shaking while setting up my rod, 
but I dropped a brown hackle and a 
coachman on to that pool in record time. 
The challenge was quickly answered by 
two swift golden flashes that darted from 
the depths. Unfortunately one was only 
lightly hooked. The other gave me 
an exhibition of vigorous, stubborn, 
thoroughbred fighting pluck that I 
have never seen equalled. And _ the 
colours—a gleaming riot of orange, blue 
and crimson—were the richest I have 
ever known. 

One evening I had whipped the river 
for hours till my arm ached and every 
combination of flies in my book had been 
wetted when Joe suggested live bait, so 
ashore we went to try and get a few 
minnows. It was while turning over 
stones and wading around the shores 
looking for a live bait that I got 
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my hunch. Nobody had ever sug- 
gested it to me, nor had I ever heard 
of it being tried out on trout, but I 
thought it worth a chance. I set up my 
short casting rod, shamelessly attached 
a pork rind bait and proceeded to try out 
all the pockets within reach, but twenty 
minutes of careful work brought no re- 
sults. For the first time on the trip t 
was disappointed. The trout were there 
all right—lots of them—but they meant 
to stay there. Paddling back to camp, 
Joe was telling me of all the big ones he 
had seen caught on that stretch of the 
river. He even pointed out a long dark 
pool behind a gravel bar where he had 
often got a strike. Hopelessly I cast into 
the darkest corner and to my surprise 
there was a swirl and something took 
hold with a vicious jerk. The next instant 
a whopping big trout broke water and 
started off ‘on a_ heart-breaking dash 
which took more line than I realised, for 
when I started to recover he broke water 
again so far away that I was sure I had 
lost him. I could hear Joe saying, ‘‘Dam 
big fish !” and ‘‘ Go slow!” and a dozen 
other unnecessary remarks. That old 
he-devil fought me for more than twenty 
minutes, and several times I had him 
within a few feet of the landing net, but 
each time he darted off apparently as 
fresh as ever and every time I snubbed 
I held my breath. Inch by inch he came 
in with a desperate steady resistance— 
no more rushes. He was tiring but so 
was I. 25 feet—15 feet—1o0 feet—I 
could see him now and I gasped at his 
size. With a fervent ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, Joe, be careful with that net!”’ 
I drew my trout alongside. There was a 
swish of the net, a lather of foam, and my 
trout hit the side of the canoe. Joe made 
a swipe at him with his bare hand and he 
tumbled into the canoe—unhooked ! 

Spring scales showed him to be an 
even five pounds. 


Lawn Tennis. The World Game of To- 
day. By F. R. Burrow. — London, 
Hodder & Stoughton. (16s.) 


It is no slight to Mr. Burrow to say 
that the photographs of players in action, 
sometimes in extremely vigorous action, 
are not the least important feature of the 
book. To what extent tennis can be 
learnt or a player’s game improved by 
the study of pictures is a moot point. If 
illustrations can have that result they 
should have it here. All sorts of strokes 
are included. We are shown Mr. B. I. 
C. Norton’s fore-hand drive and fore- 
hand cross court drive, also different back- 
hand drives. Here, too, in characteristic 
positions are Messrs. A. H. and F. G. 
Lowe, Mr. S. N. Doust, Mr. R. Lycett, 
Sefor Alonso, and Mrs. Larcombe has 
been laid heavily under contribution. The 
history of games is very remarkable. No 
one has ever attempted to explain why 
golf, known it may be said for centuries 
without attracting much notice, should 
then have become the rage, an obsession, 
it may almost be said the chief interest 
in life to thousands. Lawn tennis has of 
late years acquired an almost equal and 
equally surprising popularity. Players 
at real tennis used to speak scornfully of 
the lawn variety as ‘‘ pat ball.’’ It was 
a gentle occupation for a garden party 
with the drawback that it was likely to 
make one hot when not suitably dressed 
for mild exercise; now we have scientific 
disquisitions on the grip, and indeed on a 
whole variety of details to which no one 


used to pay any attention. If men and 
women have found a new occupation in 
life so much the better for them. 


With one of Mr. Burrow’s assertions 
there is likely to be general, though pro- 
bably not universal, agreement. He 
observes that there is ‘‘ no such thing as 
the ‘correct style’ at lawn _ tennis.’’ 
‘“Lawn tennis is a game at which, 
though nine out of ten men will perhaps 
make a particular stroke in the same way, 
the tenth man will come along and make 
the same stroke by quite a different 
method. It may be an ‘ ugly’ shot to 
look at, but if it achieves the purpose for 
which it is intended—the winning of the 
ace—does its ugliness matter? Not a 
bit. It is better to make a succession 
of ‘ ugly ’ winners than a succession of 
losers played in the most artistic way 
imaginable.’ There is, Mr. Burrow 
agrees, an orthodox grip. The player 
who desires to adopt it is instructed to 
pick up the racket so that the V formed 
by the first finger and thumb grasps it 
close to the end of the handle. Then 
‘** the other fingers are to be closed round 
the handle gripping it with them and sup- 
porting it with the first finger. That is the 
orthodox fore-hand grip.’’ The orthodox 
back-hand grip is very similar. At the 
same time the author would allow 
novices a vast deal of latitude. There is 
no one and only right way of holding the 
racket, he states; the essential is to be 
comfortable, to hold it so that you can 
control the ball in the easiest manner. 
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‘“HOME FROM THE HILLS ”’ 


Much of the text is devoted to explaining 
and elucidating the photographs. It is 
easy to prophesy success for a volume 
which well deserves it. 


THE Art oF HorseE-SHOEING. By Wil- 
liam Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. 4th Edi- 
tion, revised and edited by A. B. Mat- 
tinson, O.B.E., M.C.,° F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. London. Baillére, Tindall 
& Cox. 1922. (1os. 6d.) 


It might have been supposed that there 
was scarcely material tor a good sized 
book on the art of horse-shoeing. Such 
an idea would be contradicted by the issue 
of this 4th edition, and it would appear 
that many horse-masters like to know 
something about the manner in which 
their horses are shod. The author is 
aware that there are those who consider 
shoeing altogether unnecessary; as to 
which he remarks that the shoeless ex- 
periment has been tried over and over 
again, but always with the same result— 
a return to shoeing. Whether or not it 


is ‘‘a necessary evil,’’ as it has been 


called, is perhaps a question; at any rate 


it is ‘‘ necessary.’’ Many diagrams are 
given, and shoes suitable for all kinds of 
feet are described. Many of those who 
take up the book will turn to what is said 
about racehorses and hunters. A few years 
ago two successful trainers were con- 
vinced that they had found an alloy of 
aluminium which would answer the pur- 
pose much better than anything hitherto 
in use. They used these shoes on their 
horses with considerable success, but we 
have heard nothing of them for a long 
time past and the former style of racing 
plate remains in general use. All owners 
of horses will find much in the book 
which may be read with advantage. 


Lawn TENNIS FOR CLUB PLAyeRS. By 
William T. Tilden. London. Methuen 
& Co. 1922. (2s. 6d.) 


To speak frankly this book is little more 
than a long magazine article cut up into 
fifteen pieces. Why it has been written 
for ‘‘Club’’ players is not quite clear; all 
that it contains must be as a matter ol 
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course equally suitable for those who do 
not belong to clubs; but that is by the 
way. Practically every player would like 
to know what a champion has to say 
about the game in which he has so often 
vanquished all comers, and it is needless 
to observe that no one speaks with 
greater authority than the author. Many 
a player, he says, finds himself going on 
year after year without improvement, 
while players he used to defeat con- 
sistently pass on to classes ahead. That 
is exasperating, and it is Mr. Tilden’s 
purpose to show how they may continu- 
ally do better. He calculates that eighty 
per cent. of all the points in tennis are the 
result of errors, not earned points, and 
it is essential therefore to keep the ball 
in play. ‘*‘ Do not miss easy shots ’’ is 
really a counsel of perfection. If easy 
shots are missed it is as a general rule 
because the player cannot help missing 
them. But there are many hints dwelling 
upon which should have an excellent 
effect. The little work is illustrated with 
eleven photographs. 


CRICKET LOVE AND Humour. Tales told 
of Balls Bowled. By Walter A. Bris- 
coe. London, Grafton & Co. 


There are some fairly amusing cricket 
stories in this little book, and some anec- 
dotes which may be new to many readers. 
Not everyone will have heard the answer 
of Tom Barker of Nottingham to the in- 
quiry why a certain sort of ball was called 
a ‘* yorker.’’ His explanation was that 
‘* it was called a yorker because it was a 
yorker,’’ and to the further demand for 
information, ‘‘ Well, sir, I don’t see what 
else you could call it!” was the reply. 
Cricket terms, like the terms employed in 
all sports and pastimes, often sound oddly 
when one comes to think of them. ‘‘ It 
is pardonable,’’ Mr. Briscoe admits, ‘‘ for 
a mother with a kind heart to be troubled 
because a certain batsman ‘ punished the 
bowler severely,’ and when he was re- 
ported to have ‘ cut Rhodes twice in the 
same over,’ or when he ‘ drove Hitch to 
the boundary.’ ’’ The little book should 
please those who are easily entertained. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN CAVALRY 
OrFiceR. By Colonel J. S. E. Western, 
C.B.E. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Limited. (10s. 6d.). 

Colonel Western has led a varied life 
and had many experiences, some of which 
were worth reminiscence in book form, if 
that cannot be said of all of them. One, 
for example, which would be doubtful if 
there were any doubt about it is of the 
bung of a cask of yeast flying out so that 
the contents drenched the Colonel in the 
days of his youth. A suggestion which 
often occurs to us in reviewing books by 
amateur authors is that it would be well 
if some sort of editorship could be pro- 
vided. It would be something if the 
printer’s reader queried sentences which 
could obviously be omitted or recon- 
structed with advantage. Thus we hear 
of a gentleman ‘‘ leading his bride to the 
hymeneal altar,” of someone whose coun- 
tenance was ‘‘entirely devoid of all 
hirsute ornament.’” Why not somply say 
that the lady was married and the man 
clean shaven? Some of the sentences run 


on in slipshod fashion with the super- 
fluity of conjunctions which might so 


readily be avoided. Our intelligent 
printer’s reader, for instance, would 
scarcely have admitted the following : 
‘* Evans kept a lot of monkeys in cages, 
and one of these savaged his hand and 
caused him to lose a finger, and he found 
that that slight mutilation prevented a 
quick rise, and he was never able to per- 
form his high dive after the accident.” 
The author’s reminiscences do not include 
racing in England, which is just as well, 
for it is quite clear from one anecdote in- 
troduced that he has no acquaintance with 
the sport as conducted in this country. 
The story to which reference is made is 
of Roddy Owen puzzling his friends by 
appearing at Aldershot one day in June 
when he was not at all expected, and on 
being asked what he was doing, replying, 
“* Well, you see, I have been offered 
rather a good mount at Ascot.” It need 
hardly be said not only that Roddy Owen 
never did ride at Ascot, but furthermore, 
there was no race in which by any possi- 
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bility he could have ridden. As a matter 
of fact, he cared little for flat racing, but 
in order to appear in the saddle at Ascot 
he would have had to obtain special per- 
mission to ride with jockeys on equal 
terms, and for various reasons he never 
did this, one of those reasons being that 
his weight would effectively have pre- 
vented it. 

Colonel Western’s book is so cheery 
and good-humoured that we regret having 
to begin by finding fault. Criticism which 
is mere eulogy, however, can be of no 
value. In India he owned and rode with 
no small success. In one of his victories 
he was, needless to say unwittingly, mixed 
up with some rogues, and after the lapse 
of many years the incident still distresses 
him, though as a matter of course 
he was not in the least to blame. 
He had been misled by the trial in which 
the better horse was pulled, and as an ex- 
cuse observes, ‘‘ I believe it is known to 
many racing men that there are horses 
and ponies that will not run in a trial and 
will run in a race.” This is not merely 
known to ‘‘ many racing men,” but to well 
nigh anyone who has had any experience 
of horses. In glancing through the book 
we come to a reference to a lady who 
‘was laying in a very critical state.” 
We should rather have believed it of a 
hen than of a lady, and merely draw atten- 
tion to the sentence as supporting the plea 
for the interposition of the printer’s 
reader. Evidently Colonel Western knew 
a good deal about hunting, as for two 
seasons he was Field Master of the La- 
hore Hounds, following which must have 
required a useful horse and a good rider, 
the slopes, we are told, being steeper than 
the Brighton downs, some parts of which 
are not agreeable country for a nervous 
horseman. 

Colonel Western relates one or two 
curious stories of spiritualism. He fell in 
the course of the first steeplechase he rode 
at Trinchinopoly. He remembers gallop- 
ing up to the jump, and nothing more for 
what proved to be an interval of three or 
four days; a rumour meantime spreading 

that he was killed. ‘‘ On the day, or the 
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day after the accident, my mother was 
entertaining a so-called medium in her 
drawing room. The medium passed into 
a state of trance and said, ‘Mrs. Western, 
I am sorry to say I have bad news for you; 
your son has had a fall from a_ horse 
and is at this moment lying insensible with 
something waving over his head.’ 
The something was a punkah. His mother 
made a note of what had taken place, and 
some three weeks or so afterwards 
Colonel Western received a letter asking 
him to let her know if he had suffered any 
accident through a fall from a horse on 
the given date. The medium had never 
seen him, knew nothing about him, there 
appears no way in which news of the 
accident could have been communicated 
normally. A somewhat similar story is 
told of another medium who played her 
part in Paris. On one occasion she was 


looking at the hand of Colonel Western’s 
cousin, and blurted out ‘‘ Why, you ought 
to be dead now!” 
within a day or two. 


The cousin died 


Reverting to sport the Colonel knows 
enough of jumping to be aware that it is 
nothing in the least out of the way for a 
horse to cover 27 ft. It is indeed about 
the average distance of a measured jump 
over hurdles. The book is one over which 
readers who sympathise with the author’s 
tastes may spend a few hours pleasantly 
enough. 


ATHLETIC RECORDS. 
Library. (1s. 6d.) 


There are constant inquiries about the 
best times that have been made in the 
various sports popular in England, and 
these are here supplied. | Not only are 


Spalding’s Athletic 
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world’s records given but those of the 
Public Schools, Oxford and Cambridge, 
winners of English, Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh championships, Army, Navy, In- 
ter-service, British and Olympic. In 
many cases they go back a long way. 
Thus we are reminded that Montagu 
Shearman, now a learned judge, ran 
100 yards in 1880 in 10 2/5th seconds. 
One thing that will not particularly 
gratify English athletes is the fact that 
they have so seldom come out at the top. 
Two American runners have done the 100 
yards in 9.6 seconds. Five from the 
same country have covered 220 yards in 
21.2 seconds. ‘‘ U.S.A.” is appended to 
the makers of records at 300 yards, 400 
yards, 600 yards, 800 yards, 1,000 yards. 
It is not till we get to the 2 miles that 
an English champion is found. A. Shrubb 
did this in 9 minutes 9.6 seconds as long 
ago as 1904. The best mile was walked 
by the Canadian G. H. Goulding in 6 
minutes 25.8 seconds, but Englishmen 
have scored in nearly all the other walk- 
ing competitions up to 25 miles. Ameri- 
cans hold five of the six jumping compe- 
titions. The standing high jump, 
5 ft. 5% in., is credited to L. Goehring, 
U.S.A., the running high jump 6 ft. 
7 5/16ths to E. Beeson, the standing 
broad jump, 11 ft. 4 7/8ths in. to R. C. 
Ewry, U.S.A. The running broad jump 
is first put down to P. O’Connor, Great 
Britain, 24 ft. 112in. and then it is 
stated in a note that Edward O. Gourdin 
jumped 25 ft. 3 in. at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts last year. This is not very 
comprehensible. |The Americans have 
also beaten us and other countries over 
hurdles. The rules governing competi- 
tions add to the value of the brochure. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE FRICTION DRIVEN G.W.K. 


The problem of friction-drive has long 
been a fascinating one to many motorists. 
In the quite early days of the industry 
several firms made attempts to evolve a 
satisfactory alternative to the gearbox; 
and one’s memory on the subject is chiefly 
occupied by visions of the lamentable 
failure most of them made of it. But 
there is one firm, and one only, who have 
made an outstanding success of friction- 
drive from the first. That firm is Messrs. 
G. W. K. Ltd., of Cordwalles Works, 
Maidenhead. There are many people to- 
day who profess not to like friction-drive. 
They tell one they never have believed in 
its practicability. Very politely, 1 would 
venture to suggest that these people—or 
most of them—-have been merely preju- 
diced. At any rate, they have to-day to 
account for the success of the G.W.K. 
friction-driven car over a period of a dozen 
years. They have to reckon with the re- 
markable fact that the G.W.K. has been 
entered for practically every important 
road trial during the last decade and can 
show a remarkably high percentage of 
gold medals and other special awards. 
And there is one thing more that I think 
most of these sceptical ones should do, and 
that is just to take a trial run over a repre- 
sentative course in a modern G.W.K. I 
say a modern sample deliberately. The 
old two-seater ‘‘engine at the back” 
G.W.K. was a good proposition, but the 
G.W.K. people have not rested on their 
laurels, and the post-war model is a still 
better production. 

Nowadays the G.W.K. is marketed as 
a two-seater with dickey, and as a four- 
seater, and the makers have recently intro- 
duced a new model in the form of a de luxe 
coupé. As I have implied, there have been 
certain developments from the earlier pat- 
terns. The G.W.K. now has its engine in 


the orthodox position under a bonnet in 
front of the car. The chassis, generally, is 
on the same lines as formerly, but various 
detail improvements have been carried out 
which add considerably to the attraction of 
the vehicle. The engine is a four-cylinder 
water-cooled monobloc with detachable 
cylinder head, and is rated by the R.A.C. 
atioh.p. Lubrication is on the pump and 
trough system, and variable high-tension 
magneto ignition is standardised. 

The outstanding feature of the chassis 
is, of course, the special G.W.K. friction- 
drive, or disc-drive as is actually the more 
correct designation. This takes the place 
of the gearbox found on cars of orthodox 
design. The system, briefly explained, 
consists of two discs. One of these is 
driven by the engine, and imparts power 
to the road wheels by driving by contact 
the other disc which is attached to the live 
axles. One may conceive the principle of 
the idea by imagining two pennies. One 
has a hole in its centre, and the other is 
set at right angles to it so that the peri- 
phery of this latter bears on the face of 
the other. If the disc with the hole in it is 
turned round the friction between the two 
will cause the other to be turned also, and 
the ratio between the speed of the first and 
that of the latter will depend on the dis- 
tance of the latter from the centre of the 
first. If the driven disc be at the extreme 
edge of the driving disc, their two speeds 
are practically the same, and the nearer the 
driven disc approaches to the centre of 
the other the slower its speed. If the 
driven disc passes across the centre of the 
driving disc on to the other side, its direc- 
tion of rotation is reversed. As the driving 
disc has a hole in its centre, when the 
driven disc is opposite this hole it is ob- 
viously not turned at all. Although this 
explanation may appear a little involved, a 
moment’s reflection with two pennies will 
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THE NEW TYPE DISC-DRIVEN G.W.K, LIGHT CAR. 


make the principle quite clear to those to 


whom it is new. It will also be clear that 
therein are provided all the constituent 
functions of a gearbox, namely, a neutral 
position, a reverse, and a series of forward 
‘* speeds.”” Indeed, the G.W.K. gear 
provides more than two, three, or four for- 
ward speeds as is usual with the orthodox 
gearbox, for any ratio between the lowest 
and the highest extremes is obtainable. 
The friction surfaces ordinarily last a big 
mileage, and may be replaced complete for 
27s. 

I recently had an opportunity of trying a 
four-seater G.W.K. over a considerable 
mileage, and in view of the general interest 
in the subject of friction-drive may usefully 
record some impressions. One is inclined, 
in reflecting upon the running of the 
G.W.K. to ask: Why ever have a gear- 
box on a light car? Certainly the G.W.K. 
substitute for shafts, pinions, forks, levers, 
dog-clutches and much grease is in every 
way satisfactory. On my recent trial I did 
not experience any of the disc slip which 


seems to worry people who know only the 
theory of friction-drive. In hill-climbing, 
trafic manoeuvring, and all ordinary runn- 
ing the drive transmitted between the fric- 
tion surfaces was absolutely positive. I 
will not say that there was a complete 
absence of slip when I had to start on 
reverse up a sharp incline, but even then a 
touch on the extra-pressure pedal immedi- 
ately gave the discs a positive grip. 
Generally, the G.W.K. is a delightful 
little car to drive. Giving ample seating 
and leg room, both in the front and back 
seats, it still remains essentially a light 
car, with all the ease of steering and 
general control which one associates with 
the best examples of small cars. Although 
the G.W.K. is not designed as a fast car, 
its engine has ample power. Under nor- 
mal touring conditions it will run all day 
at thirty miles an hour, while well over 
forty may be obtained when a top-speed 
burst is required. The engine runs quietly, 
is easy to start, and gives a good thirty 
miles to the gallon of petrol. The gear 
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LIEUT. ARTHUR BRAY, R.N.V.R. 


and ‘‘ clutch” control is simplicity itself. 
To change speed one simply pushes the 
gear lever forward or pulls it backward. 
There are four notches on the quadrant, 
but one may leave the lever in any inter- 
mediate position with impunity, when, of 
course, one obtains an intermediate gear 
ratio. 

The particular car Messrs. G.W.K. 
placed at my disposal was something of 
a veteran, many thousands of miles stand- 
ing to its credit. It was, however, still 
a thoroughly sound touring vehicle, and 
I did some very enjoyable ‘‘ no trouble ” 
trips in it. It is only fair to add that the 
four-seater G.W.K., selling at £295, is 
the cheapest water-cooled four-cylinder 
car of this passenger capacity on the 
market. The two-seater, with a roomy 
dickey, sells for #285, and the de luxe 
coupé for £360. These figures certainly 
all represent remarkably good value, for 
they will purchase a thoroughly sound, 
reliable, economical touring light car of 
proved excellence, equipped with dynamo 
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lighting and the usual refinements which 
all but the most fastidious owner-driver 
demands. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 10: 


Mr. ARTHUR Bray. 

One of the chief charms of motoring 
is its variety. Not only can a wide range 
of different interests be found on the road, 
but there are also the alternative forms 
of motoring on the water and in the air. 
Mr. Arthur Bray is one of those who may 
be said to have specialised in several forms 
of motoring. Both on the road and on 
the water he has a record which most 
keen motorists might envy. Mr. Bray, 
although his youthful appearance does 
not credit it, has really had a veteran’s 
experience of motoring. Right from his 
schooldays he has been an enthusiast, and 
he went into the motor industry as soon 
as he could get there. But he is such a 


typical sportsman that one hardly likes 
to chronicle his successes by the record 
of his commercial ascendency. While his 


very creditable business success disquali- 
fies him from the amateur category in 
most motoring connections, he is an ob- 
vious enthusiast in all forms of motoring 
sport, and certainly one of the most popu- 
lar competitors on road, track, sea, and 
river. 

Bray started his experience of things 
motoring in 1902. He “‘ served his time ” 
for three years, and, passing through all 
the grades of a factory education, became 
qualified as a practical engineer. His 
commercial instinct, combined with much 
technical skill, helped him greatly when 
he joined the staff of Jarrott and Letts in 
1907, and from that date until just re- 
cently he has been associated prominently 
with the well-known business concerns 
which sprang from the unity of the pio- 
neers mentioned. For several years 
Bray’s outstanding triumph was the way 
he handled the Sizaire-Naudin car. The 
single-cylinder machine of this make, a 
wonderful production in its day, attained 
great fame in competitions with Bray at 
the wheel. In 1909 he drove a Sizaire- 
Naudin from London to Edinburgh with- 
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Yard of the ‘‘ OSTRICH," 
Colnbrook: A half timbered 
Inn on the Old Bath Road. 
Much of its mediaeval timber- 
ing still in evidence. Hasa 
gruesome history of wholesale 
murders, although interest- 
ing place in the 18th Cen‘ury 
of many famous travellers. 


HISTORICAL SPIRIT 
SERIES NO. 7. 


Shade of Beau Nash: “Greetings! Jounnize Warker, I vow 
you are indeed elegant. You have 
style, you have character, you are 
universally admired.” 


JUHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Wuisxy Distiriers, KtLMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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out a stop, and in the same year distin- 
guished himself in the St. Petersburgh 
to Moscow Trial. Even earlier than this, 
acting as mecanicien to Charles Jarrott, 
he had helped to break the world’s fifty- 
miles record at Brooklands on a De 
Dietrich. In conjunction with Charles 
Jarrott he continued to compete in more 
speed and reliability contests, both in 
this country and abroad, than can here 
be enumerated. In 1912, while with the 
house of Jarrott, Ltd., he had much to 
do with the introduction of the Foy- 
Steele car, a four-cylinder machine, which 
he subsequently drove to victory in 
several important competitions. In the 
London-Edinburgh Trial of 1913 he 
gained a gold medal on the Foy-Steele. 
The Swedish Winter Trials of 1914 pro- 
vided one of the most arduous motoring 
competitions in history, and it is pleasant 
to recall that Bray was again among the 
highly credited survivors of this contest. 

On the outbreak of the war Bray volun- 
teered for service and was given a com- 
mission as sub-lieutenant in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and attached 
to the motor-boat service. As early as 
August 14th in that fateful year he 
was off France with an _ 18-ton boat, 
helping to disembark the first instalments 
of the British Expeditionary Force. Later 
he served in the Belgian and French canals 
in motor gunboats, and was with the 
Grand Fleet at Scapa in 1915. In 1916 
he was transferred to the M.L. service, 
and spent a year and a half in mine-sweep- 
ing and laying in the North Sea and along 
the East Coast. His war service termi- 
nated with a period with the C.M.B.s, 
and he was demobilised in February, 1919, 
with the rank of lieutenant, R.N.V.R. 

Returning to civil life, Bray resumed 
business with Colonel Charles Jarrott, 
until in May of last year he commenced 
on his own account, and is now located 
at 3, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street. 
Here he dispenses knowledge on_ all 
things appertaining to road and marine 
motoring. 

Motor boating is surely among the 
most delightful of sports, and in this Bray 
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has been very successful. His experience 
embraces cruising and racing in all types 
of river and sea-going boats, and he has 
taken part in most of the important post- 
war competitions. Before the war he 
raced in high-powered boats at Monte 
Carlo and elsewhere. For two years in 
succession he has helped to win the 
British Motor Boat Club’s classic Lon- 
don to Cowes race in Mr. George Pax- 
ton’s Braemar,’’ a veteran. cabin 
cruiser of many triumphs, in which, in- 
cidentally, Bray started his war service. 
With his assistance ‘‘ Braemar ”’ in the 


‘particularly rough London to Cowes run 


of last month secured the ‘‘ Splash ”’ 
Gold Challenge Cup, presented by Mr. A. 
J. Wilson, for this vessel’s owner. 
He is, it may be mentioned, a 
prominent member of the B.M.B.C. 
Committee. Many and_ varied are 
the stories Bray can tell of motoring 
experiences on land and afloat, and his 
cheery good humour and fine sportsman- 
ship assure him an enthusiastic welcome 
wherever motorists congregate. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS 


SAFEGUARDING THE PUBLIC. 


As a rule, I severely exclude trade mat- 


ters from these pages. At times, how- 
ever, points arise upon which it is advis- 
able to cast the fierce light of the widest 
possible publicity. Such a matter is 
brought to my notice this month by the 
Auto-Cycle Union, which, I am informed, 
‘‘is taking a strong stand against the 
practice of certain motor-cycle manufac- 
turers in issuing misleading advertise- 
ments in connection with the classic 
A.C.U. competitions.” I am glad the 
Union is being so courageous, for if there 
is one thing in particular it ought to do it 
is to protect the ordinary motor-cycle 
buyer against unscrupulous practices on 
the part of the trade. I think that, as a 
whole, British motor-cycle manufacturers 
are quite a fair-minded and sporting com- 
munity. Most of them spend large sums 
of money each year in going in for the 
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classic A.C.U. and lesser competitions, 
and the great majority are content to 
abide exactly by whatever results their 
machines may attain for them. There are 
black sheep in most folds, however, and 
the A.C.U. is certainly rendering a public 
service in protesting against the unwar- 
rantable action of certain firms in mis- 
leading the motor-cycle buying public. 
The Union states that it has ‘‘ observed 
several advertisements bearing upon the 
results of this year’s Tourist’ Trophy 
Races, held in the Isle of Man, to which 
it takes strong exception. These adver- 


tisements are so worded that to the casual 
reader it would appear that the machines 
advertised gained successes which in fact 
they did not.” 
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On the face of it, the particular mis- 
deeds to which the A.C.U. here calls at- 
tention look very serious. The Tourist 
Trophy Races are the premier event of 
the motor-cycling year. They are in these 
days—in motoring estimation, at any rate 
—as important as the Derby and other 
great national sporting events. 
| have seen some of the advertisements 
to which the A-C.U. takes objection, and 
I fully agree that such announcements 
are beneath the dignity of any self-re- 
specting business. I was also shown 
a poster announcement which was even 
more deceptive than the newspaper ad- 
vertisements. I am glad to learn that 
this form of deception will be impossible 
on future occasions. 


AN A.C.U. ROAD DIRECTOR IN WARWICK. 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR AUGUST 


August 1.—Racinc: _ Brighton. 
Royal Yacht Squadron Cowes. 
SHOOTING BEGINS. 
Llanelly. 


August 2.—Racinc: Brighton, Galway. Cric- 
kET: Rugby v. Marlborough, Lord’s; Essex v. 
Middlesex, Leyton, Hampshire v. Surrey, 
Portsmouth ; Somerset v. Worcester, Weston- 
super-Mare ; Notts v. Lancashire, Nottingham ; 
Northants v. Glamorgan, Northampton. 
ATHLETICS . Army Team Championships. 


YACHTING : 
Birp 
CARMARTHENSHIRE SHOW, 


August 3.—Racinc: Brighton. Iste or Man 
SHow, Ramsey. RutLtanp SHow, Oakham. 


August 4.—Racinc: Lewes. 
ham v. Haileybury, Lord’s. 


Cricket : Chelten- 


August 5.—Racinc: Lewes, Powerstown Park. 
Cricket: Surrey v. Notts, Oval; Kent v. 
Hants, Canterbury; Lancashire v. Yorkshire, 
Manchester ; Warwickshire v. Derby, Birming- 
ham.; Worcester v. Essex, Worcester; Sussex 
v. Middlesex, Brighton ; Gloucester v. Somer- 
set, Bristol. Rowinc: Laleham and Wor- 
cester Regattas. 

August 7.—Racinc: Sandown, Birmingham, 

Ripon, Baldoyle, Newton Abbot Steeple- 

chases. Cricket: Lord’s School v. Rest, 

Lord’s. _Row1nG: Lancashire and Oxford Re- 

gattas. BrerKeLtEy Hunt Snow, LIvERPOOL 

SHow, MEyNELL Hunt SHow. 


August 8.—Racinc : Birmingham, Ripon, Water- 
ford, Newton Abbot. Royat 
SHow. Rowinc: Dogget’s Coat and Badge. 


August 9.—Racinc: Kempton Park, Redcar, 
Waterford. Cricket: Public Schools v. Army, 
Lord’s; Kent v. Middlesex, Canterbury ; War- 
wick v. Notts, Birmingham; Gloucester v. 
Yorkshire, Bristol ; Derbyshire v. Essex, Derby ; 
Lancashire v. Hants, Manchester; Leicester- 
shire v. Glamorgan, Leicester. 


August 10.—Racinc : Kempton, Redcar, Water- 
ford. CUMBERLAND AND TRING AGRICULTURAL 
SHows, 


August 11.—Racinc : Windsor, Ayr. 


August 12.—Racinc : Windsor, Ayr, Leopards- 
town. GROUSE SHOOTING BEGINS. CRICKET: 
Surrey v. Middlesex, Oval; Essex v. Glouces- 
ter, Leyton; Sussex v. Leicestershire, Has- 
tings ; Somerset v. Kent, Taunton; Warwick 
v. Northants, Birmingham ; Worcester v. Gla- 
morgan, Worcester; Yorkshire v. Hants, 
Bradford ; Lancashire v. Derbyshire, Liverpool. 


August 14.—Racinc: 


town. 


Nottingham, Leopards- 


August 15.—Racinc : Nottingham. 
LIN SHOW opens. 


August 16.—Racinc: Leicester. | DERBYSHIRE 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Cricket: Surrey v. 
Leicester, Oval; Kent v. Notts, Dover; Hants 
v. Worcester, Portsmouth; Sussex v. Lanca- 
shire, Hastings; Somerset v. Essex, Taunton; 
Gloucester v. Glamorgan, Bristol ; Yorkshire v. 
Middlesex, Leeds. 


August 17.—Racinc: Leicester. 
Horse SHow, Maidenhead. 


August 18.—Racinc: 
Park. 


Roya. Dus- 


East Berks 


Hurst Park, Phoenix 


August 19.—Racinc : Hurst Park, Phoenix. Park. 
Cricket: Surrey v. Yorkshire, Oval; Kent v. 
Lancashire, Dover; Warwick v. Middlesex, 
Birmingham ; Worcester v. Sussex, Worcester ; 
Derbyshire v. Northants, Chesterfield; Hants 
v. Somerset, Bournemouth; Gloucester v. 
Essex, Cheltenham; Notts v. Leicester, Not- 
tingham. 


August 21.—Racinc : Wolverhampton, Laytown. 
Brack GAME SHOOTING GOLF: Scot- 


tish Amateur Championships, Gleneagles. 


August 22.—Racinc : Stockton, Wolverhampton, 
Curragh. 


August 23.—Racinec: Stockton, Bath, Curragh. 
Cricket: Middlesex’ v. Kent, Lord’s ; Glouces- 
ter v. Warwick, Cheltenham; Hants v. York- 
shire, Bournemouth; Lancashire v. Essex, 
Manchester ; Northants v. Sussex, Northamp- 
ton. MIDDLEWicH SHOW, Worstey (MANCHES- 
TER) SHOW. 


August 24.—Racinc : Stockton, Bath, Curragh. 
August 25.—Racinc: Lewes. KNIGHTON SHOW. 


August 26.—Racinc: Lewes. Cricket: Mid- 
dlesex v. Surrey, Lord’s; Gloucester v. Kent, 
Cheltenham ; Somerset v. Warwick, Taunton ; 
Worcester v. Derby, Worcester; Sussex v. 
Yorkshire, Brighton; Hants v. Lancashire, 
Bournemouth; Glamorgan v. Leicester, Car- 
diff. ASSOCIATION FootsBaLL SEASON OPENS. 


August 28.—Racinc: Folkestone. 


August 29.—Racinc: York, Folkestone, Kelles. 
Banspury Horse SHOW. 


August 30.—Racinc: York, Limerick, Devon 
and Exeter Steeplechases. Cricket: Surrey v. 
Warwick, Oval; Essex v. Yorkshire, Leyton ; 
Sussex v. Kent, Brighton; Notts v. Hants, 
Nottingham ; Gloucester v. Leicester, Bristol. 
CHESHIRE SHOW, Chester. 


August 31.—Racinc: York (Gimcrack Stakes), 
Limerick, Devon and Exeter Steeplechases. 
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“R for 
Royal Marines ” 


NE often hears the expression 
“Tell that to the Marines,” 
but the Marines don’t believe 
all they are told; for instance, you 
will find it hard to persuade them that 
there is a better *baccy than Player's. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 


Tobacco ana Cigarettes 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking’’ 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 
Stores in the original Packet and Tins. 
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ORIENT LINE 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


NORWAY 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS 
13 pays’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FROM 20 GUINEAS 


BY S.S. ‘‘ OSTERLEY ” SAILINGS 
12129 TONS 5th, 19th, AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


Managers : ANDERSON, GREEN @ CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3, 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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INSTONE AIR LINE 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS sours 


(Sundays included) DAILY SERVICE. 


BOOK 
THROUGH 
ALL USUAL 
AGENTS 


SAFETY, 
COMFORT 
AND 
SPEED 


LONDON-BRUSSELS 


IN 2} HOURS——DAILY SERVICE 


Telephone: CROYDON 2720 (Exchange 18) 


THE CRICKETER 


Published weckly during the Season. 
Edited by 


P. F. WARNER 
NOW ON SALE 


Intending Subscribers should fill up and post 
this form to 


THE MANAGER, 
‘“*THE CRICKETER,” 
115 FLEET ST., E.C.4. 


Please enter my name as an Annual Subscriber 
to ‘‘ THE CRICKETER,” and supply me with 
all weekly issues for 1922, post free. I enclose 
cheque or P.O., value 12s 3d., payable to 
“* The Cricketer.” 


Name 


(Kindly state title, or whether Mrs. or Miss). 


Address 


Colonial and Foreign Subscribers should draw cheque on 
a London Bank, or remit by International money order. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Lowest 
Ny Prices on 


Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Speciality 


KMANSHIP, 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses etc., 
stating requirements. 
Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 
The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and tron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


UseD rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
Bi BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 

it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 

ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON o S.-W. 
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SADDLES 


Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 325. AUGUST 1922 


CONTENTS. 

SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. CVI... By W ALFRED E, T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
LADIES AND LAWN TENNIS ... . . LIVINGSTONE IRWIN (Illustrated) 
THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION OF 1922" 

By AN OXFORD CONTEMPORARY ene 
£50 FOR A SPORTING SNAPSHOT: Badminton Photographic Competition ea 
THE BADMINTON Award Pictures... 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND. ae es . By ALFRED E., T. WATSON 
WOMEN ATHLETES . By PALMER (Illustrated) 
GAME PROSPECTS—SO FAR .... By OWEN JONES 
GOLFING NOTES ...... By MOSSIE LINTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS—VI By! F. A. M. WEBSTER 
INTER-’VARSITY DUEL—Pictures te 
ETON v. HARROW—Pictures ose 
THE HUNTERS’ CLUB—III By MICHAEL ANNESLEY 
THE GIBRALTAR GARRISON POLO CLUB .. By R. F. MEREDITH (Illustrated) 
THE GIBRALTAR JOCKEY CLUB _.... is .. By R. F. MEREDITH (Illustrated) 
BILLIARDS SEVENTY YEARS AGO ... a Bea eas By BERNARD DARWIN 
VARIETY ... “a COURTENAY HAYES 
THE STEEL RIVER CANOE TRIP Be €. 
MOTORING NOTES .. .. By OSCAR E. SEYD (Illustrated) 

J snould be a €. ‘0 

piume 1s adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 
and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned tf unsuitable for publication, While every care 
19 Laken, We are not responsible Jor Loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Editor, The to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Waterproofs for the Races 


J. ELVERY’S (Established 1850) hold a complete selection of 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOFS 
for all climates and all occasions. 
The ‘‘ Deauville,’’ a well-tailored light-weight Slip-on 
for present vogue, in Real West of gy Coverts, 
rainproofed by Elvery’s special process, 54 Gns. 


The “ Devon,’’ a really reliable Waterproof for Riding 
and all Sports, in three weights, light, medium and 
strong, 78/-, 84/-, 95/-. 


The “ Sandown,”’ a light-weight Waterproof. Super 
quality, easy tocarry. Fawn, mole and brown, 5 Gns, 
Can be carried in Envelope Case. 


Ladies’ Waterproofs in Silks and Satins 
4 Guineas 


COATS ON APPROVAL PATTERNS BY RETURN 


Established 1850 Elephant House, 


ard 31 CONDUIT ST., 
London, W.1. 
(One door from 
New Bond Street) 
And at 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 


DUBLIN & CORK 


ELVERY’S Waterproofs have stood the test of years 
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1s. 6d. 


6/- Minimum 


per line 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 
All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 

London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 
inch 


GOERZ TENAX CAMERAS 


In various 
models for 
ROLL FILMS 
and PLATES 
for all 
amateur re- 
quirements. 
The 
Goerz Tenax 
Cameras 
fitted with 
Goerz lenses 
possessa 
world - wide 
reputation. 
They are 
solidly built 
yet light, 
compact, without 
the sacrifice of es- 
sential points. made 
as scientific instru- 
ments but without 
complications or 
flimsy parts, and 
reasonable in price. 
new Goerz 
Camera 
is a new moderately priced model for Roll Films. 
Price, in 3} x 2} size with Symmetrical Doublet lens 
and 3 s peed, time and bulb shutter, £3 5s. Od.. 
with Goerz Anastigmat (Kalostigmat F6.8) £5 5s. 0d, 
The Tengor”’ is miles ahead of any other camera 
at the price and will do everything the average 
snapshotting "’ amateur on holiday requires. 
Obtainable at all good-class photographic stores 
throughout Great Britain. List free on application 
to the sole wholesale distributors for Great Britain 
and Ireland :— 
PEELING & VAN NECK, LIMITED, 
4-6 Holborn Circus, London, E.C.1. 


Stocked by Army & Navy Stores and Selfridges. 


MAKES LEATHER LAST, 


Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 


GOLD MEDAL 22 Exhibition highest awards. 


e Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


COMFORT 
REFINEMENT 


Resident Proprietors: 
MF & M®S PRESTON 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 


Congenial friendships are formed through the U.C.C. an intro- 
ductory medium for ladies and gentlemen desiring+a friend of 
like sympathy (either sex) at home or abroad. For interesting 
particulars, write Sec. 16BM, Cambridge St , London. >.W. 1. 
Genuine. Estd. over 20 years. 


MUSIC COMPOSERS:—MSS required for publication. Dolart 


& Co., 145 Oxford Street, London. 


SPORTSMEN. Spend your holidays in France at the Samois 
Country Club, Forest of Fontainebleau, near Paris, where you 
will find Tennis, Rowing, Yachting, Fishing, Hunting, etc. 
Terms en pension from 35 frs. per day. For particulars, 
apply to Directeur du S.C.C., at Samois-sur-Seine (Seine-et- 
Marne), France. 


at 


—LLOYDS 


STORY:-MAGAZINE 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


1/- monthly Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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THE 
TOTALISATOR 
(PARI-MUTUEL). 

Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Price 
returned will not be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 


conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent. over 
Starting Prices,and this is being fully maintained this season. 

These eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 


POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club Rules, as shown in Book of Rules, and results 
published daily in the Sporting Press. 


SPECIAL ANTI-POST POOLS will close 


ST. LEGER—Aug. 10, Aug. 24, Sept. 7 
CESAREWITCH —Sept. 2. Sept 21, Oct. 5 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE— Sept. 2, Sept. 7, Oct. 18 
CESAREWITCH & CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
DOUBLE EVENT-~—Sept. 2, Sept. 21, Oct. 5 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 


St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 
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SHAVALLO 


(SHAVE-ALL-O) 
DheKteal 
Shaving Soap 


By Appointment to 
H.R.H. Tur Prince or WALES 


Shavallo produces a full 
and copious lather, with 
either hot or cold water, 
which will last on the face 
until the shaving opera- 
tion is completed. The 
hygienic package is quite 
a satisfactory feature of 
Shavallo. Itis not possible 
for the white ivorine tube 
to rust, and there is no 
paper or tinfoil wrapping 
round the soap to get 
wet and messy. —s 


“It's smart , but it doesn’t” 


Proprietors and Publishers of United Press, Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Squ 


iare, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 19 to 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W c Of 
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